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There Was a War On 


By Lieutenant Colonel E. S$. Johnston 





There was a war on. 

Since many of you brave young men were in short pants at that time, it may 
be worth the effort to say something about it. You can pick up the oddest notions 
from reading some of the books—and also from some of the people who are in- 
formative on the subject. 

Some would have you think that the soldier spends his time in shuddering 
horror while the War rages around him. And others would have you believe that 
a real man goes joyfully to combat—and thoroughly enjoys himself while he is 
in it. Oh well—or, oh hell, for that matter—to take a balanced view of anything 
is about the most difficult thing for a mere human being. 

You may have seen pictures of General Pershing addressing the officers of The 
Division before they departed for the Great Battle. You may have noted a cer- 
tain lack of Napoleonic enthusiasm on the part of that gathering. People seem 
to be rather serious. Well, it was a serious business. 

On the other hand, you search in vain for an atmosphere of gloom. No doubt 
some gloom was there; but it was pretty well concealed. There was even a cer 
tain air of anticipatory interest. And why not? The Great Battle was bound to be 
interesting. 

No. They didn’t rush joyfully. Nor did they shudder. 

They were pretty average, well-disciplined American soldiers. 

Most of them were brave—as most men are. And most of them were also cow- 
ardly—as most men are. Most of them, like most men anywhere, were to prove 
themselves lions of valor at one moment and poor fearful wretches at the next. 
And this might depend on what they had in their bellies, on how tired they were, 
or on the weather, or on what some one said—or on a lot of other things as to 
which we, ignorant of ourselves as we are, really know very little. 

Most of them went to the Battle because they were soldiers; because it was 
ordered; because it was fitting; because it was expected. They were themselves 
in doubt as to what they would do to the Battle, and what it would do to them. 
They did not know, themselves, whether they were brave or cowardly—and never 
did find out. When almost all are heroes, and nearly every one is frightened, 
how is a fella to know? 

One thing they were to discover: that few men are not afflicted by fear or dis- 
gust. Further, that these few deserve little credit. They are made that way. Most 

















human beings have their bad moments, but still carry on. These are the brave 
men. And that is why most men are brave. 

Almost to a man, then, our people feared the War. Yet they enjoyed it, too. 
Almost to a man, and in a deep and voiceless way, they loved their life together: 
their comrades, their battalion, their division. 

The question really was, for most of them, whether at the moment they loved 
these things more than they feared the War. 

Their preparation was far from perfect. We ought to do much better, now. 

They were drilled a bit too well in straight lines and formalism, and a thought 
too little in the crafty calculation which, combined with swift and sudden action, 
is the thing in war. 

They had yet to learn that a heavy casualty rate may constitute a reflection, 
and not an accolade of honor. For many were destined to be too thoughtless, 
throwing themselves away. While others believed still that war is a brave game 
of grown-up children, like the playground sports of peace. There was to be need 
for that division order which pointed out that bravery is not bravado, and that 
a brave man does not disdain cover. Yet these things take time in the learning. 
So we were to leave behind us, wastefully, too many of those OD huddles dotting 
the wheatfields. There were to be more than enough of those daring rushes 
across the open. There was to be too much of that steady upright marching 
through the wheat. There was to be too much raw courage and too little seasoned 
craft, until, by sad experience, they became adept at the purposeful stealth which 
brings results in a war. So that, young fella, if you’have to do what they did, 
perhaps you will make use of your better opportunities to learn, in peace, the 
things they came to know in war by trial and error. 

In any case, there should be no worry about youth and inexperience. Nearly 
every one in The Division was inexperienced. And if, perhaps, you think of 
them as old-timers, a whisper in your ear: most of them were younger, then, 
than most of you are now. And anyhow, youth is no handicap in war. Youth is 
the time of lightning speed in thought and action. When we were young, we 
thought—and acted. When we are older and begin to become unglued, we think 
—and write about it. 

Oh well! The only thing to do is to wait and see. If history means anything, 
you will do as well as they did. And very possibly some day a Monument will 
be erected to commemorate your doings. Then you—if you are not a name upon 
the Monument—can go and muse upon it, and meditate on the brave deeds 
inscribed upon its sides, and on the brave men whose names are there preserved. 
And when your old comrades quarrel mildly with you, you can amuse yourself 
by caustic comment on the ill humor of old age, and by dark hints that the world 
might have been a better place if certain different names had been inscribed 
upon that Monument of stone. (From The Inranrry Journa, September-October, 1936.) 
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It had been a hard ride in the trucks, and now the 
mud was soft underfoot. By night marches the infantry 
outfits of the 5th Division were working toward the 
north from their detrucking point. As they marched 
they knew that battle might come to them in this 
Meuse-Argonne area at almost any hour. And soon 
enough it did. 

By the night of October 10-11 the troops of the 5th 
Division had gone far enough forward to relieve those 
of the 80th. But there was no formal posting of sentries 
about it. It was a matter of going in on the run to take 
over the ground gained ata high cost by the troops al 
ready on it. At the extreme front squads and _ half 
squads, and even single soldiers, had to be found and 
relieved from the shell holes they were defending. 

This was the way the 60th Infantry took over the 
sector south of Cunel. The relief began in the midst of 
continuous shell fire and there was plenty more of it 
right on through until the forward units of the 80th 
had been collected and moved to the rear. 

In the area of the 60th, the 3d Battalion was up 
ahead on the reverse slope of a hill just to the south of 
Cunel. The other two battalions were echeloned in 
depth, with the 2d in support in the Bois des Ogons and 


the Ist in reserve farther back in the same woods, with 
the regimental headquarters close by. Up in the 3d Bat 
talion sector, Company M-—a rifle company—was neat 
the Cunel Road. (See map of the area on page 7.) Fox 
holes along the open hillside gave most of the cove 
there was. A soldier couldn't turn over in one without 
drawing small-arms or even artillery fire. The Germai 
artillery observers were’ handling their batteries almost 
like snipers. [here was many a direct hit whenever ou 
troops were rash enough to attempt movements in the 
open. From the far heights of the Meuse, off to the east 
heavy German guns also dropped a big one into the 
area at odd intervals. 

The ground to the west of the 3d Battalion was also 
open and torn by she llfire, and over there a battalion ol 
the 30th Infantry was having much the same kind of a 
time of it as the 3d Battalion of the 60th. 

Off in the other direction, to the east, there wer 
patches of woods. All day rifles had cracked from those 
woods and sometimes it was possible to see men moving 
Word came in to the 3d Battalion that some battalion 
of the 6lst, in the same brigade, was relieving troops 
of the 80th in that area. But no contact had been 
gained on that flank when night fell on October 


























Soon after dark hot food, and welcome, came up to 


Company M, and this made the misty night in open 
shell holes seem less chilly. 

A little later a message came from the battalion com 
mander directing all company commanders to report to 
his CP. This was in a big shell hole a little to the west 
of the Cunel Road. There was hardly room in the shell 
hole for everybody to kneel around the battalion com- 
mander's dirty map. One candle, under a covering of 
shelter halves, gave all the light there was. 

[he battalion commander went over the situation 
tersely and then gave his order. He emphasized first 
that there were plenty of German troops to the front 
and flanks. The battalion would attack to the north at 
daybreak, take Cunel, and clean out the Bois de la 
Pultiére. Once this had been done, the companies 
would then reorganize in the woods and wait there 
for further orders. M Company was to advance as the 
right Ceast) flank unit in assault, help clean out Cunel 
and the woods beyond it, and then take the high ground 
in the eastern part of those woods. 


Nobody sle pt pen 
towards dawn and ; 
light, the 


Artillery fire began to build up 
6:00 a.m., as it became fairly 
3d Resslion moved forward with its two lead 
ing companies abreast, and the two others several hun 
dred yards back in support. 

Fog and smoke helped M Company get going in the 
orthodox deployed formation. But as it reached a line 
just north of the road running east from Cunel, the 
Germans opened with rifle and machine-gun fire. It 
wasn't long before the company was pinned to the 
ground. 

M Company's commander was in a shell hole him 
self and looked carefully ove! the edge of it 
things up. 


to size 
As he did so he began to do some figuring 
He figured first that those troops—those Germans—out 
there to the front probably knew what they were doing 
They had had four years, some of them, to learn how 
They not only had the ground across which his com 
pany must advance, if it were to get anywhere, covered 
with the crossing fires of heavy machine guns. They 
also had snipe rs protecting the gun crews and covering 
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any dead ground which the fire of the machine guns 
didn’t happen to cover. 

You can't march troops across open ground toward 
such defenses and expect them to get there. The hu- 
man body is too big a target and there are too many bul- 
lets to find it. There were twenty or more M Company 
dead in getting just this far forward. No, the com- 
pany commander figured, men can’t advance against 
that kind of fire across that kind of ground in a deployed 
upright formation, no matter how wide the intervals. 
They can’t even advance by rushes. There is only one 
way to do it: You've got to get forward as far as you can 
without being seen. And when you are seen you've got 
to shoot first and you've got to shoot straight. 

It's no different from the Philippines back in 1901, 
he thought. 

But then he thought again how green his whole 
company was compared to the enemy veterans. Many 
of his recent replacements knew little more than how 
to set their sights, if that much. In fact, he had figured 
this whole thing out before. And he knew just what 
he was going to do if ever he found his company in the 
fix it was in now. His headquarters group had been 
carrying a star-gauge rifle for him, a new one, to use at 
just such a time. He had it in his hand, and it felt good. 

He managed to signal “Down” to his forward platoon 
and then crawled over the edge of his shell hole and 
worked his way forward. First getting a bandoleer 
from his nearest soldier, he headed generally toward 
a hump in the ground about a hundred yards ahead 
from which he thought he might get better observation. 
As he went, several of his runners crawled in the same 
direction some distance behind him. 

He could see much better into enemy ground from 
the hump as he had thought he could. He watched 
closely for a few minutes and then he picked up signs 
of a machine gun firing in the edge of the woods over 
there about three hundred yards northeast of Cunel. 
He couldn’t see any enemy soldiers but he could hear 
an occasional machine-gun burst and see the puffs of 
smoke. So he began to crawl on farther watching con- 
stantly in that direction. 

But he had crawled only a few yards when a blast of 
fire directly from his left gashed the ground beside him. 
Automatically he shifted toward that direction. He 
could see, more prominent than anything else, the 
church tower on the east edge of Cunel. And yes, he 
could see smoke curling out of a crack in the tower. 
He aimed straight at the small square window in the 
tower and fired about five shots. Then he waited a 
few seconds. No more .fire came from the tower of 
the church, so now he shifted his direction back toward 
his original objective. Slowly and carefully, making the 
most of every bump and depression, he crawled along 
for another hundred yards or so. 

Then another burst of fire, this time from his right, 
kicked up the dirt close enough to splatter him. He 
twisted to the right, clinging close to the ground, and 


took a quick look under the front of his helmet. |; 
edge of another patch of woods off in the new direction 
he thought he could see a dark square and near j 
some smoke. He remembered that German blankets 
were black. It must be a blanket hung from the lower 
branches of a tree to cover the flashes of a gun. The 
blanket seemed to be hung with its lower edge two or 
three feet off the ground. He figured that the barre! of 
the gun ought to be two or three inches under the « dge 
of the blanket. He shifted a little to a better firino 
position—all of this thinking and shifting took on) : 
second or two—and then fired a full clip right through 
the lower edge of the blanket. He put a second clip in 
his rifle but there was no return fire from behind the 
blanket. He turned again toward the Bois de la Pultiére 
where he had first seen activity. He was only a couple 
of hundred yards from there now. But he still couldn't 
see anything except an occasional puff of smoke after a 
machine-gun burst. 

He couldn't, he figured, get much closer the way he 
was going. But there was a road ditch close by and this 
ought to help him gain a good deal more ground before 
the Germans saw him. 

In fact, by using the ditch he got within thirty or 
forty yards of the German gun position. He still 
couldn't see much. The field grey of the German uni 
form blended almost perfectly with the foliage. But 
once in a while he could see movement, and always the 
puff of smoke. 

It was only a minute, however, when a face appeared 
among the leaves in the edge of the woods—the face 
perhaps of the leader of the German gun squad or that 
of the gunner himself, and for some reason there was 
excitement written upon it. The American company 
commander was already hugging the ground, holding 
his rifle ready to bring it to the aim. But before he fired 
he pulled his automatic out of its holster and laid it 
on the ground in easy reach. He was so close to the 
enemy this time he might need his maximum fire 
power. 

Now inch by inch he moved his rifle up to the aim 
and then squeezed and fired right under the edge of the 
German soldier's clearly outlined helmet. He reloaded 
with the least possible movement of hand and wrist as 
the face dropped out of sight. But another appeared 
at once in its place. He fired again and the second 
face was gone like the first. Four times he fired, and 
four times a face disappeared. 

No other soldiers of the enemy, so it seemed, had 
enough curiosity left to venture a look from the woods 
out into the open ground. 

But now a slight movement in the underbrush 
caught the eye of the American. He thought he could 
see a man crawling toward the rear. First the man’s 
body, then his helmeted head, which looked like that 
of a big turtle as it slowly raised as the man crawled. 
With the last shot in his clip the company commander 
dropped this soldier also to the ground. At once another 
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grey hgure jumped from concealment and headed into 
the shrubbery for the rear. But the American still had 
his automatic and shifted to it in an instant. Three or 
four shots he fired at top rapid-fire speed, and this last 
German figure staggered and fell into the bushes. 

There was no more movement in the woods, no 
noise, no slightest sign of life. The American officer 
moved forward slowly and carefully, gaining finally the 
edge of the woods. There were six dead Ge rmans there 
in the underbrush. Four lay near the gunner’s position 
of the camouflaged machine gun. A little to one side 
were the two men who had tried to get away. All six 
had been killed without ever seeing their enemy and 
probably without ever knowing even the direction of 
his fire. 

A trail ran back into the woods from the gun posi 
tion. The American moved along it with the utmost 
caution. A few yards farther on he found a German 
officer twisted in a heap by the side of the trail. He 
looked as if he might have been hit by an artillery shell 
or perhaps a machine-gun burst while running rapidly 
His head rested awkwardly on his knee as if he had 
been taking a great stride when something felled him. 
All this the American took in at a glance as he moved 
to step past the figure. T hen he caught the open eye 
of the German. It wasn’t a dead eye. It wasn’t glazed, 
but glittered like the eye of a living man. 

It was alive, all right. The German jumped up and 
at him with full force, grabbing his rifle with one hand 
and wrapping the other arm around his neck. The 
German had nearly wrested his rifle away when the 
American thought of the automatic in his belt. He sud 
denly released his hold on the rifle, snatched out his 
pistol, and fired against the side of the German. That 
was all there was to that. 

No other enemy appeared and it was again quiet in 
the woods. The company commander suddenly thought 
of his company. It was over an hour since he had left 
them. He ought to be getting contact with them again. 
He went back cautiously to the edge of the woods. 

From there he could see what appeared to be ad 
vanced elements working along the outskirts of Cunel, 
not far away. He could see a few others to the east of 
the town approaching the woods. Two of his own men 
were not far out from the edge of the underbrush. He 
signalled to them that he was going back into the woods 
and that he wanted them to signal the company to keep 
advancing. 

He could now hear scattered firing at different places 
in the Bois de la Pultiére. He decided to find out what 
it was and made his way toward the nearest sounds of 
firing. His route took him along the eastern slope of 
the rising ground just inside the edge of the woods. He 
hadn't gone far when a rifle bullet scattered dirt on his 
feet. 

He scrambled for cover beyond the great roots of a 
large elm tree and then tried to see who was shooting at 
him. The dying echoes of the shot seemed to come 
from a point not far up the slope of the hill. The angle 
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of fire had seemed to be high. The German might be 
up a tree. 

While he was thinking this over the company com 
mander saw one of his sergeants crawling through the 
bushes to a spot behind a big tree about forty yards 
to his left. Then came the sharp crack of a rifle from 
the branches above. The shot, fired straight downward, 
grazed the sergeant’s nose and ripped up the ground 
between his feet. He jumped high off the ground in 
his surprise and as he landed raised his automatic and 
fired up into the tree above him. For a second or two 
there was no sound but the echo of the pistol shot. 
Then a German sniper crashed down through the 
branches and hit the ground at the feet of the sergeant, 
now doubly astonished. 

While this was happening, some of the forward ele- 
ments of the company had crossed the road and were 
entering the woods at different points. German ma- 
chine guns now opened a steady fire which seemed to 
be raking the high ground not far to the north. The 


trees, for the most part, were dense and tangled, but 
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“The man was on his feet, Liiger in hand.” 


the company commander could see that strips cleared 
of timber and underbrush ran in angular directions to 
ward the higher ground. These were surely fields of 
fire prepared for machine guns—good places to keep 
out of. So he decided he had better do some further 
reconnoitering before the bulk of his company tried 
to gain that higher ground. 

Accordingly he moved on into the woods toward the 
sound of the nearest enemy machine guns. In a short 
time the noise was very close. Ahead of him was a tree 
top brought down not many hours before by artillery 
fire. He crawled into the ‘tangled mass of branches 
and worked his way through to the other side. There, 
hidden among the leaves, he found himself peering 
squarely into a German machine-gun nest not forty 
yards away. The crew was partly under cover in the 
gun emplacement and nearby trenches. 

The company commander aimed at the crouching 
gunner and fired. Another German gunner sprang 
to the gun. But he didn’t get off a single shot. anes Te 


appeared to be three more Germans left, and all thre 
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{ them were now trying to turn the gun around so 
that it could be fired in their defense. The German 
heavy gun of those days only had a traverse of some 
thirty degrees, and shifting took time. In fact, it took 
‘oo much time. The American fired three more shots 
ind then the crew of a second gun lay quietly dead in 
the midst of the Bois de la Pultiére. 

[he company commander circled around this area 
ind moved off again toward the north. It struck him 
is he did so that if the whole woods had to be cleaned 
out he had better find out how big the woods were. 
\lready he thought he could see their northern edge 
through the trees. As he continued on he could hear 
rifle fire first from one direction and then from another. 
And then not far to the northeast a machine gun 
opened up. 

He could probably get a better idea of things if now 
he went up to higher ground. He shifted his direction 
to the east toward the northern slope of Hill 300. At 
the first rise he stopped to observe. 

Just at this moment he heard the bushes rustling near 
him. But before he could jump to cover three German 
soldiers, ammunition carriers for a machine-gun crew, 
came into plain sight and close at hand. The en- 
counter was so sudden neither American nor Germans 
did anything for a second. Then the company com- 
mander instinctively half-raised his rifle, exclaiming 
something (he doesn’t remember today what it was he 
said). The Germans dropped their ammunition, raised 
their hands up high, and shouted out together, “Kam- 
eraden!” and kept on shouting it. 

The next thought that struck the American was that 
if he could get these soldiers to talk he might find out 
something about the rest of the woods and the im- 
mediate situation. He forgot for a minute that he 
couldn't speak any German himself—and then he had 
recourse to sign language. Holding his rifle at the 


d ready with one hand, he made a rotary motion with the 
> other. Next he looked toward the north and waved his 
of hand in that direction and then back and forth. What 
7 he wanted to know was whether there were any other 
- Germans nearby. 
d But by this time the three ammunition carriers simply 
seemed to be getting more and more scared. So in a 
. ty last attempt to make himself understood the American 
rt lowered his gun to the ground, made a sign more or less 
a indicating disgust, and wound up his gestures by a 
te wave toward the rear. This the Germans had no dif- 
BA ficulty in understanding. All three of them took off 
ag their steel helmets, dropped them on the ground, and 
1g began moving slowly over the hill towards the Ameri- 
be can lines. With their helmets off he could see that the 
be Germans were not the seasoned veterans his outfit had 
been fighting during the days just passed. They were 
ng only kids with fuzz on their faces. He figured they 
ng would keep on moving toward the rear, all right, and 
ae that the advanced elements of his company, not far 
o away, would take care of them. 
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But he still didn’t know what was to be found farther 
to the north. He moved on down the slope, but had 
only gone a few paces when he heard a machine gun. 
The sound seemed to come from the northwest. 

This time it took him the best part of half an hour to 
creep close enough to hear the click of the German bolt 
between the bursts. By this time he had reached the 
cover of a log and figured that the gun and its crew 
must not be far beyond the other side of it. He peeped 
cautiously over the log and there they were—a machine 
gunner and a crew of four—not more than a grenade’s 
throw from where he was himself. 

It didn’t take him long to figure this time that he 
would have to do some more fast work. A fight of any 
length this far from his own troops would bring Ger- 
man reinforcements running. Taking only time for this 
thought he aimed and fired at the gunner. And four 
more times he aimed and fired. 

There is no reason why an expert rifleman with a 
star-gauge rifle should have missed a man at fifty yards. 
He didn’t miss. Five shots of rapid fire, and this Ger- 
man machine-gun crew had joined their comrades from 
the first two crews. 

A quick look around the immediate area detected no 
further signs of enemy movement. The company com- 
mander now thought the best thing to do was to gain 
the northern edge of the woods, take a good look, and 
then return to his company. He moved carefully on 
until he could see open sky. This proved to be at the 
northeastern corner of the Bois de la Pultiére. 

Near to the edge of the woods he found some old 
German trenches. He decided they needed investigat- 
ing. He was about to gain the nearest trench when 
violent firing broke out from somewhere else, apparent- 
ly aimed in his direction. It seemed to be coming from 
the edge of the timber a few hundred yards tothe 
northwest. The shifting of the bursts and the whistling 
of the bullets indicated that his particular corner “of 
the forest was being searched by machine-gun ‘fire. 
Each burst seemed closer. The nearest cover was the 
old German trench, if he could make it. 

He jumped for it so fast that he dropped his rifle. He 
landed in the trench on his left knee and arm, but with 
his automatic in his right hand. He had drawn it in; 
stinctively as he dived for the trench. It was a good 
instinct to obey, for he landed almost on top of a Ger- 
man soldier on watch in the old trench. The German 
grabbed him and they wrestled for the gun. But the 
American managed to get his pistol hand free and fire 
point-blank. The German backed away and fell. 

The company commander had hardly caught his 
breath when he heard a click behind him. He spun 
around and there was another German. This new 
enemy had just come around a corner of the trench and 
by now had partly raised his rifle. He brought up his 

istol and attempted to fire. The automatic jammed, so 
he threw it straight at the German’s face. He had for- 
gotten that the pistol was tied to him by the lanyard and 
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it ew backward and almost struck his own { 
stead. 

But the German soldier was in a jam too, t: 
frantically to work the bolt of his rifle home. Fro; 
corner of his eye the American saw an engineer's pick 
lying in the trench. One jump and it was in his ha, 
Without loss of motion he swung it from the ground 
with all his strength. The pick landed squarely just 
below the edge of the German’s helmet. Soldier ind 
rifle crashed to the ground. 

The American, still clutching the pick, turned as 
he heard another noise again in his rear. The man he 
had shot in the initial encounter was on his feet, Luger 
in hand, and about to fire. The American swung the 
pick again in a swift high arc that came down on top 
of the German’s helmet. The point went readily 
through the helmet and skull alike. 

By this time the company commander felt that al- 
though a pick might do as a weapon in emergencies, 
he needed his rifle. He crawled slowly out of the 
trench to find it. It felt good in his hands again. Ma- 
chine-gun fire was still whipping into the woods un- 
comfortably close to him. He wormed his way rapidly 
to a covered position from where he could see off to the 
northeast. Maybe he could spot the machine guns from 
there. He couldn’t see them but there were other tar- 
gets in view. A German soldier came out of the woods 
and made his way toward the road to the east. The 
company commander followed this moving target with 
careful aim and at the soldier's first slight pause pressed 
the trigger. The German fell. 

The crack of his rifle was heard and recognized by 
one of his own runners who crept into a covered posi- 
tion nearby. Both now took up a systematic fire at 
every enemy that came into view. The smoke and 
noise from other firing made the two snipers fairly safe 
from discovery as they alternately blazed away. 

This game of picking off Germans continued until 
their bandoleer of ammunition was exhausted. By this 
time numerous large groups of enemy troops had come 
out of the woods to the northeast. ‘They were in the 
area between the woods and the road, about 500 yards 
away. There seemed to be at least a battalion of them. 
It looked as if the Germans were getting ready to coun- 
terattack the Bois de la Pultiére. 

Once more the company commander began to think 
seriously about his company. He had better by all 
means see that it was reorganized on its objective back 
there in the woods. He should also find the battalion 
commander without delay and tell him of the situation. 
The company commander signalled his runner and 
moved back under cover of the woods towards Hill 
300 with these problems uppermost in mind. 

The company had entered the Bois de la Pultiére 
piecemeal. Some had fought their way through the 
village of Cunel and some had worked across the open 
area to the east of the village. Once they had gained 
the edge of the woods, the Tada of attack they had 
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riginally taken would have led them across the top of 
li || 290. But this particular area was swept by ma 
hine-gun fire, and so the bulk of the company had 

und cover to the east of the hill. Here the company 

ommander rejoined them. He lost no time in sending 

-unner to tell his battalion commander of the situa 
ion. The runner got through all right, and returned 
before very long with a message from the major to the 
effect that the company would withdraw to a position 
south of Cunel. 

These instructions had come to the battalion from 
higher headquarters. The battalion commander felt 
that such an order was most unusual. And to make 
sure that it was not a mistake or some trick of the 
enemy, he had the message verified before ordering 
his battalion to comply with it. After this, he con 
cluded that the area to the south was probably con 
sidered more suitable for the jump-off for a general 
attack to be delivered later. True, his battalion was 


somewhat disorganized—to be expected under the cir- 
cumstances—but the Bois de la Pultiére was virtually 
in his hands. The companies could easily reorganize 
under cover of the approaching darkness and hold the 
ground gained. 

Just the same, it turned out to be a good thing this 
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time to pull the battalion back. The troops were hardly 
out of the woods when a terrific artillery fire descended 
upon the entire area. After giving the Bois de la 
Pultiére a thorough strafing, the Germans lifted their fire 
to the new positions of the 3d Battalion just about the 
time the troops had regained them. The battalion com 
mander issued hurried orders for the reorganization of 
the area, including safety measures against the artillery 
fire. In compliance with this ~ commander of Com 
pany M distributed his men in shell holes in small 
groups and told the men to sie out of sight. This done, 
there was nothing for it but to stick to cover until the 
next morning brought whatever it would bring. Any 
way the work accomplished during the day just past 
would make the going easier on the day to come. 

The officer who commanded Company M was Lieu 
tenant Samuel Woodfill. For this day's work he was 
ordered to appear at Chaumont, and there at GHQ was 
decorated with the Congressional Medal 
Many foreign decorations followed. 

When, in 1920, Sam Woodfill was appointed as the 
Infantry pallbearer for the Unknown Soldier, Gen 
eral Pershing paid him tribute by saying: 
America’s greatest Doughboy!” 
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ur Organization 
For Defense 


By Hanson W. Baldwin 


Military organization is one of the creations of man 
that is always perpetually imperfect. Like the streets 
of a big city it is forever subject to attack by an army of 
pick-and-shovel critics who wish to tear up—or modify 
—the administrative and tactical structure of our Army 
and Navy and to lay new and more perfect roadways 
upon which the machines of war may roll with greater 
smoothness. 

Hence, it is with temerity and a definite sense of my 
own inadequacy that I add my voice today to the vast 
army of pick-and-shovel workers, who since the days of 
the Roman legion and the Greek phalanx have been 
digging holes in the military organizations of their 
times. 

It is a most useful occupation—digging holes! In a 
democracy criticism is the sun and air and rain which 
makes possible the evolution, growth and progress of 
democratic processes. Without its free expression there 
is neither checkrein upon government nor spur to de- 
velopment. 

Particularly needed at this time of world crisis, when 
the tide of change is raging to the flood, are public ap- 
preciation and critical analyses of our defense problems. 
Turbidness of thought and expression, censorship of 
ideas must be swept from the attics of our minds by the 
clean broom of public opinion. We want no Maginot 
Lines of the spirit, no mistaken defensive concepts, no 
outworn theories of limited effort to hamper our defense 
program. We must forever and forever remember the 
tragic history of the Third French Republic, stifled and 
strangled by coiling red tape and the jungle-growth of 
bureaucracy; we must forever remember the tragic 
plight of the French people, confident in their igno- 
rance, unawakened by any clarion call of criticism, be- 
trayed by their own organs of public opinion which 
ranted and raved about political personalities but, in 
military matters, spoon-fed the public with the pap of 
prejudice or the sour milk of wishful thinking. 

Virile, vigorous, open criticism is the lifeblood of 
any progressive institution, and constructive analysis of 
our strengths and weaknesses is nowhere more needed 
than in the difficult and specialized realm of military 
organization. We face tomorrow and tomorrow and to- 
morrow a more uncertain future than the world has 


known since the disintegration of the empire of Rome. 
We must not drug ourselves with hope. There is not 
only no surety that Great Britain can win this war; on 
the contrary, there is practical certainty that she cannot 
win unless the United States gives her unlimited aid 
by open and unrestricted participation in the conflict. 

If we enter the war, its entire course may well turn 
upon the strength of our military structure; if we do 
not enter it, the things we stand for and believe in, the 
future of our way of life, will depend in even greater 
measure upon the effectiveness of our military organi 
zation. 

In discussing the military organization of the United 
States I want, first, to use that term in its broader sense, 
that is, to connote the administrative structure of our 
defense forces, and then more briefly to refer to the 
tactical organization of our Army. 

The successful development of any military program 
requires three successive steps which, however, are 
closely integrated and related: 

(1) Careful formulation of codrdinated defense 
plans, plans not limited to the Army alone, or the Navy 
alone, but plans inclusive of all branches of govern 
ment—the State Department, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Labor, Justice, War, Navy, etc. We must remem- 
ber that political and economic weapons are often more 
mighty than the sword; in the Napoleonic campaigns 
the power of the British pound was more effective than 
many armies. 

(2) Careful and coérdinated procurement of the 
matériel and man power required by the plans. We 
must remember that modern war, and preparations for 
modern war, are total; as one of our field army com 
manders has so well said, war is an art, but it embraces 
and includes all the sciences; defense preparations, 
therefore, must be comprehensive and coérdinated or 
chaos will result. 


(3) Codrdinated direction of operations Cin peace 





The military critic of The New York 
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time, this means training; in wartime, the actual con 
duct of the campaign) to the end that not only the 
\rmy and Navy may function as a team but in order 
that all departments of government may mesh smoothly 
into gear. 

Any detailed examination of our present defense 
structure quickly reveals that there is no organization in 
our federal government consecrated to coérdinated, 
comprehensive defense planning. There is no one com 
mission, or board, to advise the President what, for in 
stance, hemisphere defense means in military terms; 
there is no group of experts to study and ascertain what 
portion of the defense dollar could most usefully and 
effectively be employed for the purchase of planes, what 
portion should go for ships, for men, etc. There is no 
body dedicated to continuing study and research into 
defense policies and devoted to the formulation of de 
fense plans—a body which, as Professor Lindsay Rogers 
has described it, should “confine itself to intellectual 
effort.” 

rue, there are agencies which evolve war plans. 
There is the Cabinet, but the Cabinet, composed of de 
partmental heads upon whom the pressure of office 
falls with terrific severity, scarcely has time or capacity 
for reasoned research and thorough planning. War de 
cisions, based solely upon Cabinet opinions, therefore, 
are no more than snap judgments, and are subject to 
all the errors of unripe thought. 

There are the war plans divisions of the Army and 
Navy and the joint boards which are supposed to co- 
ordinate the plans of those divisions. The planning 
done by the Army and the Navy is generally adequate 
technically, but the Navy's plans and the Army’s plans 
are generally evolved separately without adequate con- 
sideration of the needs of the sister service; no attempt 
is made to evaluate—in terms of their combat efficiency 
to this country—the various implements of defense, and 
there is none but the slimmest liaison between the plans 
of the service departments and the plans of other gov- 
ernment departments. The history of the joint boards 
in the past has often been one of stultification and stag- 
nation and stalemate; usually only subjects which can 
be disposed of are considered by the boards; those about 
which the Army and Navy are known to have irrecon- 
cilable differences of opinion are rarely considered. 

It has seemed to many, therefore, that an excellent 
case can be made for the creation of a defense planning 
commission. Some such body as this has been found 
necessary by every other government. England has a 
special War Cabinet and the Committee of Imperial 
Defense; Germany a Ministerial Council for the De- 
tense of the Reich, and a Supreme Command of the 
Armed Forces, all of them devoted to planning as well 
as to execution. Obviously the organizations of dictator- 
ship are not adaptable to democracy, but we can learn 
from potential enemy as well as from actual friend. 

First and most important, therefore, of the alterations 
needed in our defense structure would seem to be the 


provision for some planning group. It should be a purely 
advisory body, composed of some of the nation’s best 
brains, and should include representatives of the State 
Department, War, Navy, Treasury and, perhaps, other 
government departments. But in addition it should in 
clude a number of eminent and distinguished civilians, 
chosen for their clarity of thought and breadth of 
vision. In lieu of such a body, the next best solution 
would seem to be the creation of a special “Defense 
Cabinet,” composed largely, if possible, of men not tied 
down to departmental duties. And gradually the nation 
should foster and nourish—perhaps with the splendid 
academic facilities of the Army War College in Wash 
ington as a nucleus—a college for the higher study of 
war, a college where the thinking about defense prob 
lems will not be fettered to the battlefield, a college 
where instructors and students will not be service of 
ficers alone but will include career diplomats, econo 
mists, publicists, government officials and civilians rep 
resentative of many of the myriad endeavors which 
must all merge, and merge happily, if an efficient de 
fense organization is to be built up. 

Adequate provision for defense planning is there 
fore the first and fundamental step in the creation of a 
sound defense. 

But once plans are made and the numbers and types 
of weapons decided upon, once the programs are drawn 
in outline, weapons and men to translate blueprint 
dreams into strong realities must be procured. Pro 
curement, unified and coérdinated, is therefore a vital 
agency of defense. The National Defense Advisory 
Commission, more popularly called the Knudsen Com 
mission, the recently created Priorities Board, and the 
new “Office for Production Management” are steps in 
the right direction, but we are still a long way from the 
ideal organization. The type of organization represented 
by the National Defense Advisory Commission was 
tested and found wanting in 1916; out of its throes and 
the pangs of the First World War, Bernard M. Baruch 
and his assistants evolved a new type of organization, 
which has been shaped and perfected these past twenty 
years in the office of the Assistant Secretary of War. 
What was eventually evolved was called the Industrial 
Mobilization Plan which comprehended and foresaw 
all the needs of the war machine; but the foresight was 
wasted, for so far it has remained in a Washington 
pigeonhole. The sooner our procurement machinery 
approximates that provided for in the Industrial Mobili 
zation Plan, the better and speedier the evolution of an 
adequate defense. It is, in any case, essential and in 
evitable that, if the Advisory Commission—Office of 
Production Management set-up is retained, it be given 
a chairman Cit now has none, other than the President ) 
and be clothed with power. Above all the nation must 
rid itself of the pyschology of limited effort. The pro 
curement of vast quantities of weapons—many of them 
not ordinarily manufactured in mass in time of peace— 
the enlistment and recruiting of large forces call for 
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extraordinary effort. When young men are called upon 
to interrupt their normal lives by serving for a year in 
the nation’s armed forces, it is obviously ridiculous to 
talk about business as usual and to say that the defense 
rogram will not interfere with the country's normal 
life Of course, it will interfere; it must interfere if it is 
to be done efficiently; silk stockings and 1942 automo 
bile models may have to be sacrificed on the altar of na- 
tional mobilization, for the procurement job that is to 
be done cannot be done by any single organization, 
no matter how ideal; it can be accomplished only by 
unified national—and willing—effort. 

Given adequate planning and adequate procurement, 
the third step in our trinity of progress—unity of com- 
mand—must be achieved, if we are to have well-trained 
and properly coérdinated services. Napoleon wrote that 
“nothing is more important in war than unity of com- 
mand.” Given the weapons and the men, we must 
properly train those men in the use of the weapons; we 
must properly coérdinate air forces with ground forces, 

naval effort with air effort, and the work of the fighting 
services must implement our political policies. 

The federal structure of our government has happily, 
from the military point of view, bestowed upon the 
President, as chief executive and commander-in-chief 
of the Army and Navy, the necessary broad directive 
powers to enable him to act with full authority and de- 
cision in any emergency. The President in theory, 
epitomizes that unity of command of which Napoleon 
wrote, and nothing should detract from that power. 
Nevertheless the Presidential responsibilities are heavy; 
the capacities of any one man, no matter how devoted, 
how brilliant and how energetic, are limited; the cre- 
ation of a “Defense Cabinet” (with the President as its 
executive head) to assist him in execution and super- 
vision as well as in planning would tend to promote 
greater unity of effort. 

Other means looking toward the same end have been 
suggested. During his campaign for office Mr. Willkie 
endorsed the creation of a separate air force; other 
critics of our defense structure, many of them with the 
weight of authority behind them, have advocated the 
creation of a ministry of national defense, with Army, 
Navy, and Air Force as three coequal and subordinate 
branches. There are many valid arguments in favor 
of such a radical change in administration. Certainly 
air power has too long been the stepchild of the services, 
particularly of the Army; certainly the plane has proved 
its terrible efficiency in the shambles of Europe; cer- 
tainly the plane which can leap mountains and span 
oceans has shown that it has a strategic as well as a tac- 
tical use, that it has in war many 3% asta missions 
in which the earth-bound services cannot participate, 
that it has such terrible potentialities of destruction 
that it may yet render battles, in the old sense, unneces- 
sary. But, largely unnoticed by the public this new con- 
ception of air power has gained wider and wider ac- 
ceptance in our armed services and has forced greater 
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and greater recognition of the needs of the air fo; 
The wings of Daedalus are indeed growing to imm 
proportions. Our present development plans—which ¢,\| 
for the acquisition of more than 20,000 combat pla 
and 36,000 pilots—show no lack of emphasis upon {/ 
air arm; indeed there seems danger that—numeric 
—its needs may be exaggerated in the public min i 
Moreover, the naval air service—admittedly the world’s 
best—is now, and has long been, full and equal peer of 
the surface ships; the Navy's officers are far more ai, 
minded than those of any other fleet in the world. 7 he 
Army, has gradually bestowed more and more 
power upon the chiefs of the Air Corps. An Air Corps 
officer has but lately been made Deputy Chief of Staff, 
a hitherto unprecedented recognition of the strength of 
the air arm. 

Thus, contrary to most assumptions, administrative 
and tactical thought about the relation of the air arm to 
the older services has not remained static. True, much 
of the progress made has been forced upon the Army 
and Navy by the pressure of public opinion and by the 
obvious lessons of the war; for this reason consideration 
of the question of a separate air arm should not be for 
ever quashed; it is quite possible that in quieter times 
a third separate fighting service should be evolved. But 
there seem to be compelling reasons against any such 
change today. First, it would be a mistake to assume 
that codrdinated operations and unity of action could 
be achieved merely by the creation of a third service, 
when it is obvious that coérdination is far from perfect 
today when only two fighting services exist. Second, the 
dislocation to our defense effort incident to such a 
sweeping reorganization, coming at this most crucial 
time in the history of the world, might jeopardize that 
effort and even jeopardize the nation. Third, the service 
jealousies and heartaches thus created would be a per 
sistent root of evil for years to come. 

For the changes that are needed in our defense struc 
ture to promote unity of planning, unity of procurement 
and unity of operations need not be destructive of all 
that has gone before, need not be revolutionary in con 
cept—much that we have built, we have built well—but 
they must be well conceived and well integrated. They 
must be tested—not against the touchstone of expedi- 
ency which too often has been the yardstick of demo 
cratic institutions—but against the touchstone of ef 
ficiency. Above all, they must tend to reduce the power 
and influence of the Colonel “Blimps” and the narrow- 
minded zealots who have held too large sway in the 
council of our fate; they must promote the far-sighted 
and the broad-thinking and they must tend to create an 
organization that understands that defense in the mod 
ern world means more than ships and guns and planes, 
an organization that is dedicated to welding the struc 
ture of the nation into a viable shining weapon of de 
mocracy. 

Such, in its broader outlines, is the type of military 
organization that this nation needs. But I should like 
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more briefly to define military organization in the nar- 
rower sense, as applied to our land forces, and to com- 
ment tersely on several lacunae in the present tactical 
( ganization of our army. 

First, it is quite obvious that we will commit a grave 
error if we interpret, as the French did, mass as strength 
and security. We are talking in numbers—astronomical 
numbers—of planes and men, but conscription does not 
necessarily mean efficiency, and unless planes are of 
the right types they are of little use in the mechanics 
of war. Conscription, indeed, may hamper adequate 
preparation unless it is wisely administered. Indeed, 
already the expansion of our land forces has been so 
great that it has been found necessary to disperse the 
trained strength of our several Regular Army divisions 
in order to provide cadres of trained men for new units, 
with the result that the country does not have today a 
single division fully trained and equipped for combat 
duty. It is evident, too, that for many months we shall 
have not so much an army, as an aggregation of half- 
equipped, half-trained individual units. It would seem 
therefore, that reasonable insurance against any emer- 
gencies of the immediate future would require priority 
concentration upon the equipping and training of three 
or four divisions—divisions which should be fully pre- 
pared by the spring, at the latest, for any sort of service. 
It is still not too late to accomplish this; it can be done 
but only with the utmost effort; five-day forty-hour 
weeks in the factories and five-and-a- -half-day weeks for 
soldiers in comfortable barracks will not turn the 
needed trick. 

Just as we must concentrate upon mobile, finely 
trained forces, even of small size, rather than upon mass 
alone, so, too, our tactical thought must be revised to 
accommodate the lessons of modern war. Daring, a 
willingness to pay the price, speed, an understanding 





that time means victory must replace the plodding con- 
cepts of the past. 

In the tactical organization of our infantry divisions 
mobility and flexibility must be stressed, but not at the 
expense of fighting power and endurance. Mobility is 
not achieved by gasoline alone; guns and men to hold 
a position once it is reached are as equally indispensable 
as tanks and trucks. The present tables of organization 
of our infantry divisions still show several weaknesses 
when compared with the tables of organization of the 
German division. We are at last equipping our divisions 
with almost the same number of antitank guns that the 
German divisions use—but the gun we are procuring is, 
in the opinion of some observers, too light—to meet suc 
cessfully the challenge of the newest, heavily armored 
tanks. Our infantry division, again, unlike the German 
and the British, has no integral antiaircraft defense; this 
is a lack that must be remedied. It may be true that the 
infantry is still the “queen of battles,” but the Ameri- 
can Doughboy will never be able to prove it unless he 
has all the accomplices in weapons and support that 
modern science can give him. 

These, then, are only a few of what—from the eyes 
of an interested layman—appear to be gaps in our de- 
fense structure. All of them deserve consideration; none 
of them can be ignored—“for want of a nail the battle 
was lost.” 

But we must remember that military organization is 
only a means to an end. It is the skeleton of a national 
effort, the framework of an army; it cannot have spirit 
or soul or meaning unless it is made viable by the free 
efforts of a free nation, unless its movements are nicely 
articulated by a sense of unity, unless its directive force 
springs from the intelligent will of the people. So 
clothed with living flesh it can be the instrument by 
which democracy triumphs. 
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Traditionalism and formalism in armies has been as_ deal with the lives of their men and, in consequence, 
frequent a cause of defeat as military incompetence. why not have faith and hold to tried and true methods? 
The formalists scorn new weapons and new tactics. But Likewise, armies are founded upon certain permanent 
the evolution of weapons and the transformation of realities such as discipline, courage, and honor. The 
tactics is continuous. The only certain thing about traditionalist is right in insisting on the permanence of 
war—the weapons with which it is fought and tactics certain elements. But he is merely a fool when he re- 
adapted to the weapons—is change. The innovator and _ sists experimentation with new weapons and adoption 
the radical may be mistaken part of the time—but the of new tactics. 
traditionalist is certain to be wrong all of the time. Traditionalism is not universal in any one army, but 

It has been easier throughout history, it is true, to in most armies, owing to the hierarchical nature of mili- 
gain the acceptance of new weapons against the pro- tary organization, it is usually in control. Certain indi 
tests of the traditionalists than it has to induce them to viduals in every army foresee the changes in war 
adopt new methods. New weapons are frequently brought about by new weapons and new social condi 
adopted shortly after their invention, but almost in- tions, but only rarely do these detested radicals reach 
variably they are poorly used initially. A frequent cause high place. When they do, stupendous conquests and 
is that an effort is made to use new weapons according _ victories result. 
to old methods instead of taking advantage of their spe- Napoleon had no new weapons nor any unknown 

_ cial capabilities. As a modern example, the capacities methods with which to win his battles. He used the 
of tanks have been stultified in many armies by an ef- methods at hand more effectively than ever before. 
fort to limit them to cavalry missions, instead of de- Frederick the Great, before Napoleon, had brought the 
vising missions for which they are particularly suited. operations of ancient war to the highest degree of per- 

There is a case for military conservatism. Armies fection ever attained. From ancient times until his 
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time, armies had been assembled into indivisible masses. 
[hese were so slow to form the order of battle that 
combat could rarely be forced on the enemy. Battle 
was an affair of mutual consent and was usually com- 
menced only after weeks or even months of jockeying 
for a favorable position. Distant from the enemy, the 
armies forced the march. Once arrived in his presence, 
the interminable movements and counter-movements 
commenced. 

With Napoleon, the ancient system of war was com- 
pletely overturned. But he was not the discoverer of 
the methods by which this could be done. They had 
been experimented with, written about and discussed 
for fifty years before his time. Maurice de Saxe had 
organized permanent divisions to march on Liége and 
Maastricht. Applied by him in an intermittent manner, 
the idea was definitely adopted 
in 1759 by Marshal de Broglie 
and his divisions were dispersed 
over considerable distances. 
Each one of them was capable 
of meeting the first attack of the 
enemy without being over- 
whelmed by the blow and of 
gaining for the others the time 
to come to his aid and to ma- 
neuver. Bourcet and Mauvillon 
entered into details about the 
computation of distances to 
maintain mutual support be- 
tween scattered elements. Gui- 
bert and Bosroger had written a 
whole body of doctrine on the 
conduct of war on the new basis. 
Gribeauval had reduced the 
weight and increased the mobil- 
ity of artillery so that it could 
maneuver with infantry. Accu 
tate maps were becoming gen- 
eral and assisted tremendously 
in arranging the movements of 
large dispersed forces. Marching 


in small columns made it pos- 
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sible to deploy rapidly on the battlefield instead of 
requiring six or eight hours which had been used in 
forming the old line of battle. 

All these innovations were known to all the generals 
in Europe, but only the brash young radical Napoleon 
took advantage of them. It took the rest of the generals 
sixteen years of lost battles to learn from Napoleon how 
to fight Napoleon, how to fight new-style war. And 
then their education was only superficial and they 
tended to overlook the lesson Napoleon learned and 
emphasized so frequently—the importance of fire, and 
particularly of artillery fire. 

How many hundreds of thousands of men died 
under the dead hand of tradition! How many nations 
were lost and given puppet kings of Napoleon's choos 
ing! The closed minds of conservative generals caused 
more suffering than the Inqui 
sition, more deaths than pesti- 
lence, and more defeats than 
cowardice! Every change made 
by science and invention, by in 
dustry, by transportation and 
communications, every change 
in the social structure, in the ex 
istence of people, changes the 
methods of war. Not only do 
methods of war change, but 
forms of discipline change with 
the modification of fighting. If 
our own soldiers can be induced 
to accept change itself as per 
manent and not cling to “the 
good old American system,” as 
one general expressed his order 
for a frontal push (from his or 
der one would think he were 
directing a steamroller) which 
caused the deaths and injury of 
thousands of men, there will 
then be hope that we shal! 
never be among the nations de 
feated because of the tradition 
alism of their military leaders. 
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Why does one army embrace military progress and tactical elements throughout history and the va 
another resist it like an enemy they must fight? The combinations made possible by change. 
answer lies in human nature as well as in the nature of Two main types of weapons have been used in attack 
armies. It is much easier to continue doing in old age and defense: namely, missile, or fire weapons, and 
what you have learned to do in youth. Thus it is es- shock weapons. Shock weapons are the weapons 
sential in armies that some method be devised by which of hand-to-hand fighting. Occasionally, some other 
the acceptance of change is considered normal, by weapon such as the tank or elephant is said to have 
which the continuing evolution of methods of war are shock power, the term being used in the sense of crush- 
experimented with and welcomed. Probably the most ing force. But this type of shock power has been, in 
important factor in reaching this state is to develop a __ reality, practically non-existent. The misunderstood 
body of ardent military students. The officer who knows cavalry charge is an example of this, since cavalry rarely 
nothing about the evolution of war automatically will ever ran headlong into anything. One party or the 
be suspicious of change. The officer who has followed other gave way before the shock occurred. The shock 
through history the evolution of the phalanx and the power of tanks is a negligible part of their fighting 
legion, the evolution of cavalry from an auxiliary to ability. They combine all three elements of tactics in 
the main arm, its further evolution with the coming of _ their own construction, being capable of movement and 
guns able to pierce its armor into the maneuvering ele- fire, and having the protection of armor. 
ment of armies and still the decisive arm, the rise of in- In general, missile and fire weapons have been of 
fantry, the new warfare of Napoleon, the evolution of | more and more advantage to the defensive as they have 
the continuous front in modern time, and finally the been improved. This has usually resulted from the fact 
gradual development of supremacy of the offensive that it was difficult to provide missile weapons with 
during the past fifty years, will anticipate and expect mobility and protection at the same time. The tre 
change and will w elcome it as the w ay to win battles mendous effect of the machine gun in the World War 
and to win wars. was the outstanding example of this. On the defensive, 
machine guns could be protected, or the men operating 
the machine guns could be protected by intrenchments; 

The transformation of war is continuous. Funda- but on the offensive the crews had to leave their in- 
mentally, this evolution is caused by the progress of trenchments and move into the open and subject them 
science and invention, industry, transportation, and selves to the enemy's fire without protection. The ma- 
communications. This may not be entirely apparent. chine gun or the small cannon in the tank, however, 
Tactics is determined by the weapons used. The man provides fire power, protection, and movement, all 
with a sword fought hand to hand while the man with three. Consequently, in tanks twentieth-century armies 
a rifle shoots at a distance. Armies with lances formed have the greatest offensive weapon in all history of 
shoulder to shoulder in unbroken lines and with six to warfare. 
twelve ranks of depth, while armies with machine guns Until the invention of the gasoline engine, armies 
form with considerable intervals between strong points had but two rates of movement: these were the rate of 
and depend upon aviation and artillery to prepare the the man on foot and the rate of the man on horse. The 
way for their advance. It is not only the modifications man on horse was decisive on the field of battle. For 
of armaments that cause changes in tactics. The whole two thousand years before the World War it was the 
frame of human life exerts its influence. Modern trans- superior speed of cavalry that enabled it to pass around 
portation and modern industry made it possible to main- the flank and give the decisive blow in the rear of 
tain armies of millions for years on a continuous front. 
The fire power of modern weapons made it possible to " 
hold these fronts with a density far less than ever was & / vi 
possible in ancient warfare. Radio and telephone made ~~ 
it possible to control these hordes. Tactics in turn de- ¢ 
termines the nature of strategy since the object of strat- 
egy is to place the troops on the battlefield under the 
most favorable conditions for combat. 

Weapons, movement, and protection are the ele- 
ments from which tactics are constructed. These alone 
do not determine the success in war. Brilliant leader- 
ship devises surprises and stratagems. And leadership 
provides the basis of fighting, which is discipline, 
morale, skill in the use of weapons, and generalship. 
But in an abstract sense the evolution of tactics can be 
traced to modification in the effectiveness of the three 
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armies, always their weakest point, or to intervene 
quickly at a critical time. The gasoline engine has added 
-wo speeds to armies, the speed of the motor vehicle on 
the ground and the airplane in the air. With the de- 
elopment first of automatic arms and then of armored 
rrack-laying vehicles, cavalry has lost its preéminence 
1s the arm of maneuver and as the decisive arm in 
battle. True, cavalry can go places where tanks cannot 
oo and retains a limited advantage for certain operations 
for this reason. But the horse cannot be armored nor 
can he dig himself into the ground. He is vulnerable 
to modern automatic weapons. 

Nor should the inability of tanks to operate on all 
terrain be overemphasized. The decisive blow in battle, 
the attack on the rear and the pursuit, does not take 
place over all the ground over which battles are fought. 
[he tank commander concentrates his tanks at a point 
in the line where the terrain behind it is suitable for 
tank operations and gets to the enemy’s rear over this 
ground. The mountain to the right and the woods on 
the left can be passed by. So the evolution of combat, 
resulting from the invention of the tank, has replaced 
cavalry as the decisive arm of maneuver by a far su 
perior weapon. 

The airplane is a weapon which combines the high- 
est degree of movement with powerful armament, but 
no inherent protection. At the present stage of the 
military art, it gains protection by its speed and the 
distance it can operate from the ground. Its protection 
is presently very effective from ground weapons. There 
is no reason to believe that it will continue indefinitely 
to be the beneficiary of protection solely by its speed 
and relative invisibility. The inability of the airplane 
to protect itself by armor is inherent and cannot be 
overcome. Since it must be suspended in the air by its 
own power and cannot float like a battleship, there 
never will be weight left for armor equal to the power 
of the guns that will be brought against it. In conse- 
quence, it can be assumed that sometime in the future 
means will be devised by which fire can be directed at 


airplanes regardless of their speed and invisibility, and 





that eventually the airplane will suffer from its inability 
to provide for its own protection. The means by which 
this can be accomplished already are in existence, but 
the working out of the systems of fire has not yet been 
pe rfected. 

It is inevitable that defense against new weapons 
should lag behind the development of new weapons. 
The new weapon must first be constructed and used, 
and must become a serious threat, before the defense 
is prepared or thought of. Heretofore, in the history of 
war, every new offensive weapon has been countered 
by defensive means of one sort or another. There is no 
reason to believe that the same race of human beings 
who invented the airplane will be unable to invent the 
means to cope with it. 

Protection is provided by armor, earthworks, or tet 
rain. Protection by armor has been exceedingly im 
portant at certain times in the history of war. The 
knight of the Middle Ages was able to carry sufficient 
armor on himself and on his horse so that he was invul 
nerable to the weapons of the foot soldier of his age. 
For that reason, he was undisputed master of the field 
of battle for hundreds of years. The armies of those 
days lacked a powerful holding element as the basis of 
maneuver. Armor and movement reigned supreme. 
Finally, as the last resort, the defense was established 
by dismounting the armored knight. True, his armor 
was so heavy that off his horse he could only stand and 
become exhausted with the least march. The armor of 
the tank gives the iron cavalry many of the advantages 
against infantry today that the armored knight had 
over the serfs of the Middle Ages. But conditions have 
changed. New forms of protection have been general 
ized. Tank traps, guns that can pierce tank armor just 
as the arquebus pierced the armor of the knight, are 
in existence. 

So the tank does not have the same preéminence as 
had the armored knight. It cannot charge up and 
down the battlefield scattering helpless infantry like 
ninepins. The tank needs the support of artillery and 
aviation to destroy the guns which threaten its exist 
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ence just as in the past the infantry soldiers needed ¢] 
support of artillery to eliminate the resistance of ; 

matic weapons against which their unarmored bodies 
had no defense. So the armored motor vehicle is on) 
part of the military team. It is not the principal 
like the knight, but the decisive arm like the cay alry 
when it succeeded the knight. W ith supporting w: ap 
ons it may become the armored offensive infantry of the 
battlefield, while unarmored infantry, gaining protec 
tion by digging into the earth, may become the c& fen 
sive infantry. But the tank is not a whole system of wai 
in itself as was the armored knight of the Middle Ag ges 


irm 


Tue Ess AND FLow oF OFFENSIVE DoMINANC! 

History has shown a continual struggle between the 
offensive and defensive for dominance, and each has 
had its periods of supremacy. The superiority of the 
combination of fire power and protection at certain 
periods marks the time when the defensive is predom 
inant. Thus, in 1915, it was the combination of ma 
chine guns and intrenchment which made the defen 
sive unbreakable. The phalanx and its impregnable 
wall of spears was overcome by missile weapons which 
disorganized the phalanx and by cavalry which could 
move to the rear. One can see this cycle recurring 
throughout the history of warfare. In the World War, 
the protection and fire power of the defensive was 
finally overcome by missile weapons, that iS, by the use 
of enormous quantities of artillery. At that time, how 
ever, the mobile element necessary to exploit success 
equivalent to ancient cavalry did not exist, nor had 
much of the artillery the mobility to follow the infan 
try. Great holes were torn in defensive lines through 
which armored divisions could have moved had they 
been present. Germany in the European War has ex 
ploite d to the full the destruction of the defensive by 
missile weapons, both from cannon and airplanes, and 
to complete the disorganization by means of armored 
divisions. 

Mobility of weapons, maneuver, combined with the 
offensive spirit are the conditions of success in battle 
But it is possible to trace how the once offensive and 
maneuverable elements of armies gradually paralyzed 
themselves with weight in an effort to resist new of 
fensive arms. The phalanx and the legion both became 
heavy to resist cavalry. The phalanx eventually para- 
lyzed itself and became incapable of maneuver. The 
legion never went the way of the phalanx completely, 
the offensive spirit of the Romans being such that they 
did not fall into this trap. 

Cavalry, which had overcome the phalanx and the 
legion by its ability to maneuver against the rear, in 
turn armored itself to resist infantry weapons, this so 
effectively that it became not only the decisive arm, 
but the principal arm in armies. In doing so it lost its 
mobility. When, at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, projectiles became able to pierce cavalry armor, 
the period of the heavy and relatively immobile cav- 
alry was ended. Infantry, completed by artillery, again 
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became capable of offensive action. Cavalry, in turn, 
-hed its armor and remained the decisive arm for hun- 
dreds of years, since it could maneuver on the rear be- 
cause of its superior speed. But cavalry became unable 
to attack infantry until the latter had first been dis- 
organized by fire. 

It is interesting to note how the infantry of the fif- 
‘eenth century was able to operate offensively when it 
was supported by artillery a 5: armed, at the same time, 
with short and variable weapons. It lost its offensive 
value later by adopting long pikes and forming in 
squares. Undoubtedly the pikes were better suited to 
resist the charge of cavalry than the earlier halberds, 
but if the cavalry charge was broken no advantage 
could be taken of its confusion. 

Finally, in the World War, automatic weapons—the 
highest development of the missile weapon—eliminated 
cavalry as a decisive arm. Its mobility was of no avail 
against the machine gun or rapid-firing rifle, and it 
could not be armored. It was reduced to a reconnais- 
sance agency unable to fight. 

Infantry, which had become econ again by the 
need for protection against missile weapons, and which 
had resorted to permanent entrenchments for protec- 
tion, again became capable of offensive action when it 
was completed by a sufficiency of artillery capable of 
equal mobility. 

In the European War of 1939, tanks became the 
decisive element of maneuver and exploitation. They 
combined all the elements of tactical offensive qualities 
—fire power, mobility, and protection. And they had 
artillery capable of blasting the way for them and in- 
fantry in trucks to drop off and provide a stable hold- 
ing element or pivot of maneuver. 

Tanks give every evidence, by their qualities with 
reference to history, that they will continue for a long 
time to come as the element of maneuver, the decisive 
ger element of armies. Their ability to carry artil- 
ery with them eliminates the necessity for increasing 
their armor so as to paralyze themselves and lose their 
mobility. Thus one can state with certainty that the 
development of land battleships is not only a regression 
in the tank, but also is unnecessary. Such an evolution 
will destroy their offensive ability by limiting their ca- 
pacity to maneuver. Antitank weapons can be knocked 
out by artillery. The tank may evolve to gain better 
mobility and greater obstacle-crossing ability, but the 
development of excessive weight for protection is a 
regressive step. 

The airplane is another missile weapon capable of 
action far behind the lines, on the rear, on industry and 
transportation. To date, it has not been effective by 
itself in winning the battle any more than artillery has 
been. There seems to be no reason why it ever should 
be. In the Battle of Britain it may be doubted that the 
action of aerial bombardment can ever be confirmed 
until the German infantry follows it up and occupies 
the ground, just as infantry must move forward after 


artillery fire and clear remaining resistance, finally to 
occupy the ground. 

In another sense, though, the airplane provides the 
means for the maneuver against the rear, which the 
continuous front has made so difficult. Parachute and 
air infantry can maneuver in the airplane just as the 
man on the horse or the man in the tank can maneuver 
to the rear when there is a flank or when one has been 
created. It is quite possible that the airplane will be 
more decisive as the element of maneuver to the rear 
than it will be as a missile weapon. Without doubt, it 
will be used for both purposes more extensively than it 
has been to date. 

Thus in the continuing evolution of tactics the tank 
and the airplane can be expected to become the decisive 
elements ot war; not the principal arms, but the decisive 
ones, the elements by which the maneuver to the rear 
can be conducted through or over the continuous 
front. Tanks have become the offensive infantry of 
the battlefield. Unarmored infantry and artillery both 
complete what the tank has effected and prepare the 
way for the tank. Likewise, the tank must not only be 
used for independent maneuver, but is essential to 
assist the infantry advance in close coérdination against 
automatic weapons. The tank, the airplane, and artil- 
lery relieve the paralysis of the infantry in the face of 
automatic weapons. The infantry remains an offensive 
arm, the principal arm, but not the arm of decision. It 
must be made complete by tanks, artillery, and aviation. 

Aviation has been regarded by some purely as an 
element of decision through its ability to attack rear 
areas with missiles, by others purely as an aid to infantry 
operations in the form of supporting missile weapons. 
In addition it is an observation and security element, 
and a transport agency either for troops or supplies. 
Which use should be chosen? The answer is all To 
the objection that there are not enough airplanes for all 
purposes, the answer that history will give is that enough 
will be supplied. They must be available in great 
enough numbers to operate simultaneously in all these 
fields. Not less aviation, but more. Fire attack on the 
rear, the vertical envelopment of the rear, support of 
troops, observation, transport—all must be provided for 
by special types and in oie great enough to operate 
simultaneously. 

Periods of offensive and defensive predominance 
have been of varying length at different times. Through- 
out most of the history of warfare lines have been un- 
breakable in the center. To keep them unbreakable 
armies have habitually been formed without intervals. 
In all war the flank and rear of armies have been the 
decisive points. With unbreakable fronts, tactics has 
been concerned primarily to find the means to get 
around the front and reach the rear. Thus, except in 
unusual circumstances where a defending army was 
posted with impassable barriers on both flanks, the of- 
fensive has always been able, if the general were skill- 
ful, to maneuver to the flank or rear of the enemy. 
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In consequence, the offensive has been predominant 
throughout most of the history of warfare. With the 
development of the continuous front in modern war, 
maneuver to the rear has become impossible until the 
center has first been pierced. It is this feature of war 
today that has given rise to the belief that the defensive 
was becoming all powerful. 

The facts were quite the opposite. Enormous quan- 
tities of artillery capable of moving with the infantry, 
armored fire power in tanks, the ubiquitous airplane 
which disregards territorial obstacles, all have been con- 
tributing to enhance the power of the offensive to a 
degree never before realized. It is incredible that this 
trend should have been completely misunderstood by 
the armies of most nations. It is definite proof that 
armies are without any sound method of research into 
the progress of war and that their doctrines are adopted 
wet: ate misunderstood tradition or by giving faith 
to the alleged military thinker with the loudest voice 
or the most attractive style of expression. 

It is rash to forecast the future, but at the present 
time it is difficult to see any other trend than a still 
further increase in the power of the offensive. Tanks 
are far from having completed their evolution. Their 
tactical mobility and fire power should be increased. 
Their speed gives them the opportunity to concentrate 
at a selected point from great distances, and consequent- 
ly makes it exceedingly difficult to provide defenses 
against them, since these must be erected at every vul- 
nerable point over fronts hundreds of miles in extent. 
Again, the speed of tanks makes the concentration of 
weapons from reserves to be used against them exceed- 
ingly difficult, since these weapons cannot be moved 
into position any faster than the speed of which tanks 
are capable. Thus defense against the tank depends 
upon weapons of greater sochlliey, or upon tanks them- 
selves. 

The airplane may be developed as the counter weap- 
on to the tank. So far, however, the airplane has not 
proved effective. Bomb fragments are not apt to dam- 
age a tank seriously. The enormous speed of fighter 
nae armed with the small cannon, which might 
penetrate tank armor, makes it difficult to hit the tank. 
The prospects of halting the tank by more suitable 
weapons on the ground are not very favorable either. 
Tank armor is very apt shortly to render it secure 
against the small rapid-fire automatic weapons of 37- 
mm. and 47-mm. caliber, although ballistic improve- 
ments may win the race with practicable armor. The 
obvious answer, to increase the caliber and power of 
the antitank guns, is not as simple as it seems. To be 
effective these guns must be —_ close to front 


lines. If large guns are emplaced close to front lines, 


they are difficult to conceal and are easy targets for the 

opposing artillery. It is also difficult to manhandle them 

forward and the danger of discovery prevents their 

being oy sate to the front by motor or horses. Thus, 
h 


althoug 


is a definite limit upon the amount of 


armor that tanks eventually may carry, there also js g 
limit to the size of the antitank guns that may be 
brought to bear against them in forward areas. 

This brings up an interesting possibility—tha: the 
forward defensive lines will not be the main lines of 
resistance but merely a sort of outpost behind which 
can be emplaced and organized the main line. On 
the main line would be placed antitank guns of suitable 
size definitely able to stop tanks of whatever armor 
came against it. 

The other solution to defense against the tank is the 
counteroffensive with the same weapon. Mass your de- 
fensive tanks in reserve and move them out to a great 
battle of tank-versus-tank. This battle will be like the 
battle of the armored knights of the Middle Ages again, 
as distinguished from the battle of knight-versus-serf. 
But this solution is an offensive solution, the offensive 
weapons have become dominant and it is only by the 
offensive that a successful defensive can be conducted. 
at which point we shall see the ancient cycle of mobil- 
ity turning into immobility again, and a new weapon 
coming forth to overcome the stagnation. 

The ideal weapon for the offensive is one which 
combines movement, fire power, and protection. Mod- 
ern science has provided the two greatest offensive 
weapons in the history of warfare, the tank and the 
airplane. The means of combating them effectively 
have not been produced nor can the defensive means 
be foreseen in the immediate future. That they will 
be developed eventually is undoubted. But at the pres- 
ent, these two weapons, completed by the new-found 
mobility of artillery, give the offensive preéminence for 
the foreseeable future. 


‘TRENDS IN ORGANIZATION 


Military organization has three purposes: control; to 
provide for the use of weapons; and to provide teams to 
accomplish definite military tasks. Automatically, the 
modification of tactics modifies military organization. 
Thus the evolution of weapons modifies military or- 
ganization, since organization has for one purpose to 
use the weapons, and for another purpose, to accom- 
plish a tactical task, which in turn is dependent upon 
the weapons used. The only untouched element of or- 
ganization is control. But the requirements for control 
vary with tactics. A general, 150 years ago, could con- 
trol his army by his voice more easily than a major can 
control his battalion by the same means today. So mili 
tary organization must evolve with the evolution of 
tactics and the evolution of weapons. 

The failure of military organization to progress has 
been most glaring in the United States. All European 
armies reorganized their four-regiment divisions into 
three-regiment divisions during the course of the World 
War, but the United States adopted a four-regiment 
organization with a ney oa of supporting units, 
thus making an unwieldy and bulky division and one 
difficult to control. The division was as strong as 4 
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corps, but it was not provided with the special elements 
which corps need. So it was a bulky, unwieldy hybrid 
with only one idea behind it, which was that with a 
four-regiment division two regiments could be in line 
and two in reserve. 

Twenty years later, in 1939, after four years of dis- 
cussion, a new division organization was adopted. This 
was, to put it frankly a non-progressive imitation of the 
French division of 1918, with a few modern weapons 
added, and mules and horses subtracted. In spite of the 
lessons of the Spanish Civil War, it contained only 
eighteen antitank guns against seventy-two in the Ger- 
man division and fifty-four in the French division. It 
had no provisions for antiaircraft protection, thus deny- 
ing influence of air power on infantry action. It re- 
tained the old flat trajectory artillery of the World War, 
which could neither lob projectiles in the trenches nor 
follow closely behind the infantry so as to insure con- 
tinuous support. 

Then came the European War and the new German 
division proved to be a far better organization. In haste 
the American division was reorganized, but the tend- 
encies indicated in the German division were not de- 
veloped, nor was advantage taken of the lessons of the 
war. German divisional organization is based upon 
the theory that the division may be called upon to un- 
dertake two kinds of combat. First, the attack of solidly 
held fronts where the entire action is highly centralized 
and the artillery fires are coérdinated by higher author- 
ity; second, the conditions of maneuver warfare when 
action is decentralized to the regimental and battalion 
commanders, in which case these commanders must be 
supplied with all the means for independent action to 
conduct operations on their own initiative. For this 
reason the regiment that has proved superior in the 
present war is provided not only with its own antitank 
and other heavy infantry weapons, but its own artillery 
in the form of six 75-mm. howitzers and two 150-mm. 
howitzers, and its own engineers in the form of pio- 
neers. When the regiment operates in maneuver war- 
fare, it has attached to it additionally part of the divi- 
sional howitzers and divisional engineers. It is likewise 
organically provided with a means to insure its own 
supply. 

Here we see a recognition of a trend that has been 
under way for many years, but which has been resisted 
in armies. This is to organize fighting teams of all arms 
among the smaller units such as the battalion and regi- 
ment. Prior to 1918 the division was considered the first 
organization in which all types of armament were com- 
bined. In 1918, Ludendorff organized combat teams 
based on the battalion, with attached engineers and 
artillery, to exploit the successes he expected in the of- 
fensives of the spring of 1918. German organization 
in 1939 recognized this trend and increased it, making 
the —_—— organically a combat team of all arms even 
though it was all called infantry. But the actuality of 
warfare has gone beyond the German conception. It 





was proved in the European War, just as it had been 
proved in 1918, that for combat in maneuver warfare 
the different forms of armament required in battle had 
to be codrdinated as teams more closely than in the past. 
Gone are the days when the artillery prepared the battle 
and then let the infantry go forward to fight it. Today 
artillery, tanks, and engineers must go forward with in- 
fantry and must be always there to assist the infantry's 
advance. If this is to be done effectively, the combina- 
tion of the different arms should be organized per- 
manently. 

The tendency of military organization to provide for 
small teams of all arms is the most important trend of 
the last forty years. It is the combination of arms that 
gives the infantry offensive capacity. American organi- 
zation in the face of this trend has not caught up. On 
the basis of the evolution of tactics and its influence on 
organization, the American regiment should have been 
permanently organized as a reinforced regiment con- 
taining its own light and medium artillery, and engi- 
neers. Additional medium artillery, antitank guns, and 
antiaircraft weapons should be available to the division. 
The reinforced regiment would be a proper command 
for a brigadier general. Such an organization would 
have been a progressive step in harmony with the evo 
lution of war. 

It may be objected that it makes no difference 
whether the divisional artillery and engineers are a 
part of the regiment or separate in the division. This 
objection overlooks the vital importance of teamplay, 
and teamplay cannot be had unless the team members 
know each other and are accustomed to working to- 
gether. On the other hand, if one infantry regiment is 
not used in battle and it is desired to employ its artillery 
or engineers in support of another regiment, there is no 
objection to detachin it for that purpose. It will cer 
tainly be just as familiar with operations with another 
regiment as it would be if it were organized only as a 
part of the divisional units. 

Another closely discernible trend which should be 
considered in military organization is the difference be- 
tween the types of teams needed for defensive and 
offensive action. On the offensive, tanks, curved fire, 
direct-support artillery, which is equally as mobile as 
the infantry, are the essentials of maneuver. On the 
defensive, machine guns, long-range artillery, antitank 
guns, provide the frame and principal power of the 
defense. Tanks are of use on the defensive in the 
counter-offensive and would be reserved for operations 
with counter-offensive teams. 

There are two possibilities in military organization to 
accommodate these disparate requirements. One meth- 
od would be to provide a basic team for both offensive 
and defensive purposes, supplied with the minimum 
amount of the various types of weapons which will al- 
ways be needed by the regiment, whether operating 
offensively or defensively. Then, depending upon the 
type of operation in which it is involved, additional 
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weapons especially suited for the expected operation 
would be attached from the division and corps. The 
other solution is to organize separate combat teams for 
offensive and defensive purposes. The tendency in this 
direction can be seen in the organization of fortress 
troops in France and Germany. It may be doubted, 
however, that the organization of two types of teams 
is necessary except under special conditions. However, 
the need for special organization for defense and of- 
fense should be recognized by providing a much larger 
pool of attached weapons than now exists in the higher 
units, particularly the division and corps. 

Even discipline, that permanent base without which 
armies cannot exist, changes as weapons change and 
tactics are modified. It required a different kind of dis- 
cipline to make men march in ranks shoulder to shoul- 
der into the enemy's volley than is required for each 
soldier, or two or three soldiers, to crawl on his belly 
half a mile through brush and grass to get behind a ma- 
chine gun and destroy its crew with hand grenades. 
The old discipline of shoulder-to-shoulder fighting de- 
»ended on drill and the file closer in the rear whose 

ayonet was more to be feared than the bullets of the 
enemy. The new discipline requires morale, courage, 
independent will and initiative, which was lacking in 
the old discipline. The corporal and the sergeant now 
exercise command more independently than did the 
captains of Napoleon's time. The discipline needed by 
the soldier is the same kind of discipline required of 
the officer. The forms of discipline should be changed. 
The independent- acting and -thinking soldiers of mod- 
ern armies must be trained in the discipline of self-reli- 
ance and mutual trust. The old discipline of follow-the- 
herd and fear-the-captain no longer is of any value in 
armies, but its forms are preserved and hinder the de- 
velopment of the type of discipline suited to modern 
war. 

TRADITIONALISM IN THE U.S. Army 


Our Army never has had a body of ardent profes- 
sional students who were cognizant of the realities of 
war. In consequence, we have never had a good army 
in peacetime. This is as true now as at any other time 
in our history. The proof can be shown by listing the 
elements of military progress in the period between the 
World War and the present war, and showing to what 
extent our Army has Mad the foresight to keep up with 
the evolution of warfare. Take tanks. Here is a weap- 
on ideally suited to the greatest industrial nation on 
earth and to a soldier personnel, every one of whom is 
able to drive a car sath as some elementary mechanical 
education. At the outset of the European War we 
had some 300 light tanks. We had no homogeneous 
armored divisions capable of independent action. The 
so-called siahentled ts valry brigade consisted of 112 
light tanks, without supporting arms other than a small 
amount of artillery and was incapable of independent 
action except hit-and-run raids. The reasons for the 
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shortage of tanks are exclusively our own fault. \Ve 
refused to recognize their possibilities, although many 
individual officers did, and the problem was further 
complicated by fear on the part of horse lovers that 
more tanks meant fewer horses. 

In the use of motors for the transportation of tr Ops, 
one would think that the United States, which can 
manufacture trucks faster than it can draft men, would 
have developed the tactics and equipped its army so as 
to make the greatest possible use of this exceptional 
military asset. But not so. It was not until 1939 that 
a divisional organization was adopted which discarded 
horses and mules for hauling supplies in wagons and 
dragging machine-gun carts and substituted motors for 
them. With this reorganization it became possible to 
put a whole division in motors and move it rapidly. But 
remember, it was twenty years after 1918 when that 
reorganization was made. 

In the matter of self-contained combat teams, they 
were hardly ever heard or thought of in our Army until 
reports on the Polish War credited this organization 
with the greatest share in the German success. Their 
successful use by Germany in 1918 was disregarded, or 
perhaps hardly even known. There are few enough 
capable American military students, but even rarer is it 
to find one of them in an influential position where 
policies are made. Now all that one hears on maneuvers 
involves combat teams endowed with various esoteric 
names applied to give them the appearance of being 
original in our own Army. 

In the matter of obtaining a suitable artillery to keep 
up with the infantry, we remained perfectly contented 
for twenty years after the World War with the French 
75 of Ww orld War vintage. It was attempted to “mod- 
ernize” these 75’s by remodeling them to give them 
greater traverse, longer range, and to permit them to be 
towed behind motors instead of horses. But the re- 
organized division of 1939 retained them as the infan- 
try’s supporting weapon. It had been known for many 
years that European armies were discarding them as fast 
as their finances permitted small howitzers to be manu- 
factured to replace them. But after the demonstration 
of success by howitzers in support of infantry in Poland, 
the Low Countries, and France, we adopted them. 

As to recognition of the inevitability of the continu- 
ous front, we turned back to the maneuver phases of the 
World War, and even to the Civil War, to draw our 
tactical lessons. We looked at the continuous front 
which we had experienced, and found it muddy, 
bloody, and hard to break, not romantic and interesting 
like maneuver war, and decided that the continuous 
front was a special case. In the higher military schools, 
envelopments were made in the classical style around 
open flanks to reach the rear of armies. Little units 
were set up alone in the middle of the continent and 
~~ by marching. Imagine the army making a 
ten-mile march, marching all night, when the same 
troops in motor vehicles could have motored complet«!y 
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ound the division being attacked three times in a 
ingle night. It is like a fantasy, the nostalgia of men 
vho want to return to a never-never land. 


CoNCLUSION 


[he evolution of war can be traced in the past and 
-an be foreseen in the future. The greatest conquerors 
in history have ridden on the wings of war's transfor- 
mations; the losers of battles and wars have been ad- 
ministrators and traditionalists. Evolution has never 
been so rapid as it is today. Where Napoleon could 
say that tactics must be changed every ten years, we 
can state that they must be modified every two or three. 
[he improvements in weapons modify tactics, organi- 
zation, and the nature of discipline. Tactical possibili- 
ties affect strategy. The only advances in the art of war 
ever made by the United States occurred when the un- 
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tutored and professionally illiterate civilian soldiers of 
the Civil War worked out their problems freed from 
the dead hand of a past of which they knew nothing. 

Since the World War, we have shown little recogni- 
tion of the transformation of war. Today war has be- 
come too complex to turn it over to the citizen soldier 
again to evolve by the cut-and-try and suffer-and-die 
system. Leadership in war has become the student's 
and the scientist's feld. But who among us has behind 
him the voracious study of Napoleon, of Scharnhorst, 
of Jackson, of Moltke, of Von Schlieffen, of Foch? 
Until the professional student attains full stature in 
our he-man army and ousts the conservative and admin- 
istrator from control, we shall continue to lag among 
armies and shall pay for it again, as we have in the past, 
in needless dead and wounded, in lost battles, and even 
lost wars. 


























































PART ONE 





his account of the British counterattack south of Arras 
on May 21 is based on data from an authoritative 
source. The action had, and could have had, no great 
effect on the general issue of events in Flanders, but 
it was heroically conceived and executed, and demon- 
strated once again the fact that man for man and tank 
for tank the British were at least the equals of their 
enemies. 


By May 19, the fortunes of the Allies had reached the 
desperate stage. German panzer units, encountering 
little resistance, already had cut BEF communications 
and were approaching Abbeville on the Channel (Map 
|). Behind the panzer divisions were columns of mo- 
torized and foot troops reaching all the way back to the 
Meuse—or, in fact, to the Rhine. Allied hopes for a 
restoration of the situation had been reduced to the pos- 
sibility of a powerful attack northward by the main 
French forces then assembling south of the Somme. By 
May 19, the British were proceeding on the assumption 
(lack of liaison with the French prevented its being 
much more than an assumption) that preparations for 
the French counterattack were going ahead. The situ- 
ation in general was one of superfluidity. 

The days following the German breakthrough at 
Sedan (on May 15) had been difficult ones for the 
BEF. Without having been defeated or even seriously 
engaged on its own front, the BEF had been forced by 
events on its flanks to fall back successively from lines 
on the Dyle, the Dendre, the Escaut. Meanwhile, at 
the far right (western) end of the broken Allied line 
north of the Somme, a small, semi-isolated British de- 
tachment, consisting of an infantry battalion and a few 
miscellaneous service units operating as infantry, was 
still holding Arras, which until very recently had been 
the site of GHQ. (Now, the one consolation afforded 
the tiny garrison was the availability of luxurious sup- 
plies—preserved chicken and the like—taken from 
abandoned depots.) Between the garrison at Arras and 
the main forces of the BEF, French units were holding 
the line more or less discontinuously. Immediately to 
the east of Arras was the French Ist Light Mechanized 
Division, with sixty or seventy “Somua” (20-ton) tanks. 

On that day—May 19—anything that gave promise of 

contributing even remotely to the success of the hoped- 
for French attack up from the south was receiving the 
most serious consideration. Thus the possibilities of a 
British counterattack south of Arras came into question, 
and the project was adopted. 





















As outlined by GHQ, the counterattack was to be a 
coérdinated tank-infantry-artillery action, involving two 
divisions (the 5th and the 50th) and the BEF’s onh 

“Army Tank Brigade.” It is evident that as conceived 
the attack was to be a strong one; but, as things actually 
developed, it came to be made by a force consisting 
chiefly of two battalions, each of tanks and infantry. 

Orders to assemble for the attack reached the par 
ticipating units during the morning of the 20th. The 
assembly point was Vimy (Map 2), five miles north of 
Arras. At that time, all operations around Arras were 
placed under the command of General Franklyn, com 
mander of the 5th Division, and the senior general pres 
ent. The counterattack itself was placed under the com 
mand of General Martel, commander of the 50th Di 
vision (recently appointed commander of all armored 
forces in England). The Army Tank Brigade was under 
the command of General Pratt (now in America with 
the British Military Commission ). 

The 20th was a day of uncertainties—uncertainty as 
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to the situation near Arras, and uncertainty as to just 
what units actually would get to Vimy. So far as this 
account is concerned, the second uncertainty may be 
disposed of by the following table, which lists the ap- 
proximate time of arrival of the various units that got to 
the scene of action: 

Noon, May 20: certain elements of the 50th Di 
vision, chief among them being one of its three in 
fantry regiments;* 

Afternoon, May 20: the 5th Division, less practically 
everything except division headquarters and one 
infantry regiment; 

Evening, ‘May 20 to early morning May 21: one ad 
ditional infantry regiment of the 50th Division and 


the Army Tank Brigade. 


Thus, by early morning of the 21st, there had ar 
rived at Vimy two infantry regiments, the tank brigade, 
and various other divisional units. However, the 
exigences of the local situation were such as to use up 
the units almost as fast as they arrived. For example, 
during the afternoon of the 20th it became evident that 
Arras itself was in imminent danger of capture. And so, 
from the newly-arrived divisions, elements as follows 





‘The British infantry brigade corresponds directly to the American 


— regiment. Throughout this account, the American term is 
se 





were detached and sent to the relief of the town: one 
battalion of infantry, one AT company, one company of 
engineers ( this being the one and only mention of e ngi 
. Later in the afternoon, it was 
decided to replace the French units to the east of Arras 


neers in this account 


with British ones, and this used up two more regiments 
one of them less the battalion which had been sent 
into Arras ). 

By 6:00 a.m. on May 21, General Franklyn saw that 
Arras and the line to the east were fairly secure, but that 
for the counterattack itself there remained only one in 
fantry regiment, the tank brigade, and some artillery 
and other divisional units. The relief of the French east 
of Arras had made available the sixty or seventy Somua 
tanks, and these were counted upon to guard the open 

right) flank of the attacking force. 

Che British Army Tank Brigade was really an emas 
culated regiment, consisting chiefly of two battalions 
Tanks were allotted as follows 


Mark I Mark Il Light 
Ist battalion . 23 10 5 
2nd battalion . . 35 6 7 


lhe Mark I tank weighed ten tons, and was armed 
with machine guns only. The Mark II tank weighed 
twenty-five tons and was armed both with machine 
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guns and with a “2-pounder” AT gun. Both tanks were 
heavily armored, and both were very slow. The tank 
brigade was equipped and trained for employment in 
close support of attacking infantry, in the carefully 
staged and methodical type of battle. It was not in- 
tended that the tanks would ever have to cover long 
distances (say, over 100 miles) under their own power. 
Now, the brigade was to be employed on a mission 
more applicable to mechanized cavalry, and this after 
the tanks had just completed five days of travel in 
which they had covered about 120 miles (all the way 
from Brussels) under their own power. Incidentally, 
this was to be the first real engagement for the tanks. 

General Franklyn began issuing his orders about 
6:00 a.m. May 21. His general plan may be traced on 
the accompanying map. The elements of the plan fol- 
low: 

Mission: to clear the area south of Arras of enemy 

troops. 
Troops: one infantry regiment, one tank brigade, two 
batteries of field artillery. 

Objectives: first, Cojeul River; second, Sensee River. 

Line of departure: Arras-St. Pol Road. 

Time for crossing LD: 2:00 p.m., May 21. 


General Martel finished receiving these orders about 
7:00 a.m. He noted that his mission involved clearing 
an area approximately four miles wide by ten miles deep 
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—a task that obviously could be accomplished only jf 
little or no resistance were encountered. He noted 
further that within the next seven hours (to 2:00 p..) 
he would have to issue his orders, get his units moved 
up to the line of departure, and effect the necessary pre- 
liminary reconnaissance. He suggested that the time of 
crossing the line of departure be put back an hour, but 
the suggestion found no favor. And then he formed his 
lan and issued his orders. 

General Martel planned to organize his command 
into two nearly-identical combat teams, and to move 
through the attack sector over two roughly parallel 
routes. The routes in question are indicated on the map. 
The component parts of each of the combat teams were 
as follows: 

1 battalion of infantry 

1 battalion of tanks 

1 AT company 

1 MG company 

1 battery of light artillery 


Ihe reserve consisted chiefly of the other battalion of 
infantry, and included no tanks. The combat teams 
were to be commanded by the commanders of the te- 
spective infantry battalions. 

When the commanders of the combat teams came to 
specify the details of formation for their columns, they 
came face to face with the fact that they knew very little 
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Map 1: Cross-batching indicates approximate German advance by May 21, 1940 
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about what they were getting into. 


PROGRESS OF THE ATTACK 


Despite the fact that French mecha- ~ HOUR RIGHT (WEST) COLUMN LEFT (EAST) COLUMN 

nized units were supposed to have (May 21) ene Tanke sepa Teaks 

been operating over the areas in h™ | 

question, details on the enemy situa- 2:30 Jump-off over LD | Jump-off over LD 

tion were almost completely lacking. 2:45 Advance behind | Break up enemy Advance behind Break up enemy column 

eo = sa ble tanks motor columns tanks at Dainville 

There seemed to be two reasonable tn Dione 

possibilities: either the enemy would 3.00 i tokens po me aa 

be found in hastily organized posi- Warlus | 

tions; or he would be depending on 3:30 6 Mark Il tanks silence 

. j guns nor oO 

his tanks to repel raids and attacks. Adhiowan 

In the first case, the British would 4:00 Held up at Warlus—| Advance toward | Advance over Arras-| Held up on road be 
ae _ — ee ordered to develop} Wailly-Ficheux Doullens road; or tween Beaurains and 

want their infantry ahead; in the sec situation | Bn. CO killed dered to organize | Mercatel 

ond, their tanks. Obviously, a com- | Beaurains Bn. CO killed 

promise was in order and it came in 4:30 French tanks attack Ditto | Advance toward Advance slowly toward 

a f f | cision to ado te British AT guns | Beaurains |} Mercatel 

the form of a deci pt ¢ near Warlus 

formation with tanks going ahead, 5:15 Uncertainty | Organize Beaurains | Attack enemy motorized 


infantry close behind. This arrange- 
ment presupposed close liaison be- 





| columns on road west 
of Mercatel 





; ; 
. 5:45 Ordered to organize Organize Beaurains. | Withdraw to rear of 
tween tanks and infantry (but the and hold Duisans. | | Beaurains 
» ° ° ; 
actual attainment of this liaison 6:15-6:35 Dive-bomber and | Tank Bn. ordered to| Dive-bomber attack on Beaurains—withdrawal 
turned out to be something else tank attacks on | stand fast toward Achicourt; Tank Bn. ordered to stand 
Duisans—with fast 


again). The different units were de- 





drawal under 
cover of AT guns. | 








layed in reaching their assembly : | 

areas (Maroeuil for the right column, -_ = gyn 

Anzin St. Aubin for the left col- at Ecurie 

umn ). But unfortunately, the in- 9:00 to early a u.| Withdrawal back of | Withdrawal toward Withdrawal back of | Withdrawal toward 

i Mee. May 22 | Scarpe River Ecurie and assem-| Scarpe River | Ecurie and assembly 
fantry and other marching elements | > eo | eo 

were delayed longer than the tanks. =~" : 

As a result, the tanks were ready to 

move over the line of departure before the other ele- that“. . . a burst of well-directed .303 MG fire at the 


ments had finished assembling. After some discussion 
it was decided to send the tanks ahead, the infantry and 
other elements to follow as soon as possible. So the 
tanks moved over the line of departure about 2:30 p.M., 
the infantry perhaps fifteen minutes later. 

The general progress of the raid (for that is what it 
now had turned out to be) can best be followed by ref- 
erence to the map and to the table. The rest of this 
account will consist chiefly of elaboration of entries in 
the table. 

The British had believed that the going would surely 
be easy until the advance reached, say, the Arras- 
Doullens road, inasmuch as the French had been over 
that area and had reported no enemy activity. However, 
the tanks had scarcely cleared the line of departure be- 
fore the shooting started. The tanks of the left column 
came up On an enemy motorized column just west of 
Dainville, and proceeded to shoot it up. About the same 
time, the tanks of the right column were having to 
fight their way through Duisans. 

The tanks of the left column encountered another 
crisis as they approached Achicourt, in the form of fire 
from AT guns emplaced north of that town. The six 
Mark II tanks of the column were ordered to swing to 
the north and silence the guns. Presumably, this was 
one of the times that was later cited as demonstrating 
the vulnerability of AT guns. It was then reported 


flash of the AT gun invariably silenced the gun, even 
at ranges up to 800 yards.” 

Up to this time (about 3:30 p.m.), the tanks of the 
left column had apparently been advancing with two 
companies abreast and the third one in support a few 
hundred yards to the rear. After leaving Achicourt, a 
gap opened between the leading companies, and the 
support company was pushed up into the line. There 
after, the advance continued to the Beaurains-Mercatel 
highway, where it was slowed down and finally brought 
to a stop by AT and artillery fire coming from the vi- 
cinity of Mercatel. It was now about 4:00 p.m. Three 
miles to the rear, the infantry of the column could be 
seen just approaching the Arras-Doullens road. 

During this first hour and a half of the attack (to 
4:00 p.m. ), the right column had succeeded in clearing 
Duisans of enemy troops. But near Warlus, two miles 
farther south, the column had encountered strong re- 
sistance including enemy tanks. The infantry was 
stopped completely; but the tanks, still not in close 
touch with the infantry, worked their way along toward 
Wailly and Ficheux. During the course of this phase 
of the action, the commander of the tank battalion was 
killed by machine gun fire (he must have been outside 
his tank at the time). Curiously enough, at about the 
same time over on the left near Mercatel, the tank of 
the battalion commander there was receiving a direct 
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hit from a German field gun, and that commander was 
also killed. 

Thus, at 4:00 p.m., in both columns, tanks and in- 
fantry remained widely separated. This state of affairs, 
contrary to the original plan, shows that control and 
communications had broken down. Owing to unfavor- 
able atmospherics and inadequate netting, radios were 
functioning erratically. The only dependable means 
of communication was by messenger. Thus, when the 
adjutant of the tank battalion of the left column looked 
back from near the Beaurains-Mercatel road and saw 
the infantry approaching the Arras-Doullens road his 
move was to drive back in his own tank with word that 
the ridge immediately to the front of the Arras-Doullens 
road was free of enemy. 

About this same time (still 4:00 p.m.), Generals 
Martel, Churchill, and Pratt, traveling by automobile, 
completed a reconnaissance which indicated that the 
left column was progressing faster than the right, but 
that neither was progressing fast enough to make at- 
tainment even of the first objective (Cojeul River) a 
probability. Accordingly General Martel (a) ordered 
the infantry of the left column to occupy Beaurains, 
and to organize it for defense against tanks; and, (b) 
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impressed on the commander of the right column the 
importance of developing fully the situation at Warlys. 
At this point the general probably lamented with more 
vigor than usual the fact that the third battalion of 
tanks was still in England. He could have used some 
reserve tanks to great advantage just then 

The French tanks which, according to the general 
plan, were to take care of things on the right flank of 
the right column, enter our time-table account about 
4:30 p.m. Their entry is by way of an incident in which 
they proved themselves to be more of a menace to their 
allies than to their enemies. At that hour, the infantry 
of the right column was attempting to press forward 
into Warlus. Off to their right, the British saw some 
tanks which, although unmarked, were assumed to be 
French, and which in fact were French. On their part, 
the tank crews saw, off toward Warlus, some AT guns 
which they assumed to be German, but which in fact 
were British. Showing surprising audacity, the French 
tanks advanced toward the guns and suddenly opened 
fire. One gun was knocked out immediately, and several 
men were killed; whereupon, the guns returned the fire. 
Several tanks were put out of action before the tank 
commander, now at close quarters, saw that the guns 
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German infantry and tank columns pass 
each other during the Battle of France. 


were British. Then he broke off the action, got out of 
his tank, and apologized for what our British chronicler 
chivalrously calls “his regrettable mistake.” 

After giving the orders mentioned in the second para 
graph above, General Martel started back to Vimy, 
there to report on the situation to General Franklyn. In 
due course the infantry of the left column arrived at 
Beaurains and began organizing it for defense. Mean 
while, the tanks of that column had moved slowly south 
toward Mercatel, and finally had assembled in a valley 
el 1,000 yards northwest of that town. Shortly after 

00 p.m., the battalion adjutant, whom we last saw 
carrying a message back to the infantry, caught up with 
the battalion in the assembly area. Appare ntly the ad 
jutant took command of the battalion, vice the com 
mander who had been killed. In any event, it was the 
adjutant who “took all available tanks” and led an at 
tack on the road running west from Mercatel. ‘This road 
had been observed to be jammed with enemy vehicles, 
armored and otherwise, and with AT guns, some of 
them in position. It is reported that the British attack 


A British light tank squadron in France 
just before the German invasion. 















threw the enemy into confusion. But soon thereafter 
the tanks began to withdraw toward Beaurains. There 
the infantry already were hard at work. It must have 
been about 5:30 p.m. 

Ever since the initial] repulse at Warlus, the situation 
on the right had been confused. It appears that after 
the affair of mistaken identity as regards the French 
tanks, the British began to withdraw. By 5:30 p.o., 
most of the elements of the column probably were back 
near Duisans. 


Meanwhile, back at Vimy, 


General Martel was de 
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This peculiar German artillery carrier was used in France and Flanders. 


scribing the situation and was recommending an im 
mediate withdrawal from the very exposed positions in 
which the combat teams now found themselves. He 
pointe sd out that the Germans had complete control of 
the air, had observed everything that had happened; 
and that they evidently had the means at hand, and 
certainly now had the incentive, to launch a violent 
counterattack. General Martel thought it the better 
part of valor to meet that attack in positions back of the 
Scarpe. However, the Big Picture still demanded 
demonstration to help that vague (and getting vaguer ) 
French attack up from the Somme. So, General Martel 
was ordered to hold Beaurains, and to organize and hold 
Duisans. This order may have reached the columns by 
5:45 p.m. 

In fact, by 5:45 p.m. there was ample evidence that 
the German counterattack predicted by General Martel 
was developing. The British Infantry in Beaurains was 
being subjected to heavy bombardment by a battery of 
artillery located near Mercatel. At the time, the tanks of 
the combat team had assembled under cover about 200 
yards to the west of Beaurains, and the infantry com- 


mander formed the conclusion that it was the tanks that 
were drawing the artillery fire. He forthwith prevailed 
upon the tank commander to move farther to the rear 
But whether or not the fire then lightened is not re 
corded. 

At 6:15 p.m. the expected German counterattack 
came in all its expected violence. Both Beaurains and 
Duisans were subjected to heavy dive-bomber attacks 
The attack on Beaurains involved about 100 planes, 
which operated over the town for twenty minutes. The 
British were forced to evacuate, which they did in the 
direction of Achicourt. The infantry took up a position 
about a half-mile east of that town, with the tanks as 
sembled 200 yards to the rear. Meanwhile, at Duisans, 
the dive-bomber attack was followed up by tank a 
tacks. The British withdrew to the north under cove ol 
their AT guns. 

By now it was past 8:00 p.m., and darkness was ap 
proaching. In the darkness there occurred near Achi 
court another interesting case of mistaken tank identity 
The British tank commander had come forward and was 
discussing the situation with the infantry commander 
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They had proceeded to a point about fifty yards in front 
of the infantry positions when they heard the rumble 
of a tank approaching along the road from the east. Re- 
marking that this must be a certain one of his own 
Mark II tanks which had broken down and which was 
to follow along later, the tank commander went forward 
to investigate and to direct his tank to the assembly 
area. He had some trouble getting the tank to stop, but 
finally accomplished that task through the process of 
waving a bundle of maps in front of the overflap. How- 
ever, the face that forthwith appeared was anything but 
an English face, and, the questions which poured forth 
from the face were in nothing but the German lan- 
guage. The tank commander turned and dashed to the 
rear, running (at an unrecorded rate of speed) all the 
way back to his own tanks. By the time he had gotten 
his tanks ready for action, four other German tanks had 
come up, and all five of them now were lined up along 
the road, firing in the general direction of the British 
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assembly area. The British tanks returned the fire and 
for eight or ten minutes there was a great deal of action. 
But, since it was dark and the positions of the targets 
could only be approximated, there was little damage. 
Presently, the firing subsided and the German tanks dis- 
appeared. The entire British force then withdrew into 
Achicourt. 

As was usual (and as here was fortunate), the Ger 
mans suspended activities for the night. Having already 
been forced to evacuate Beaurains and Duisans, the 
British used the darkness to cover their further with 
drawal back of the Scarpe. 

Thus ended the raid south of Arras. The adventures 
of the Army Tank Brigade, however, were only begin 
ning. In the days that followed, the brigade was in the 
thick of the operations by which the British prevented 
outflanking during the withdrawal that ended at Dun 
kirk. All that is another story, for the next time. 

(To be continued 
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SNOW 


The news from Finland during her war with Soviet 
Russia thoroughly awakened our Army to the desirabil 
ity of training for winter combat. It brought forcibly to 
our minds the fact that war can be strenuously and suc 
cessfully waged in sub-zero weather. It made us realize 
besides that we were unprepared to fight in winter. 
his despite the great blanket of snow which covers a 
large part of the area of the United States every year. 

Accordingly, during the present winter, far more at- 
tention is being paid to training for winter combat than 
ever before. One phase of this training has been car 
ried out for the past several months by a detachment of 
eighteen enlisted men and two officers in Mount Rainier 
National Park in Washington. This park contains sev- 
eral hundred square miles of rugged, snow-covered coun- 
try with a great variety of skiing terrain. Consequently, 
it makes a fine training and testing ground for the tactics 
and equipment special to winter warfare. The work of 
the Mount Rainier detachment was interestingly de- 
sc — in an article by Captain Howard C. Crawford 

» The Reserve Officer for February from which the 
rest of this article is taken: 

Before the patrol could get down to real training in 
the technique of winter warfare on skis it had to ex- 
periment with skis, snowshoes, accouterments, clothing, 
camping equipment, and a new type of pack. 

The first step in outfitting the ski patrol was to test 
and select the skis and other equipment. A common— 
and inaccurate — method of determining the right 
length of skis is to measure to the fingertips of a man 
while his arms are extended overhead. The factors that 
really determine the proper fit of skis are the weight of 
the man, terrain, and average snow conditions. A good 
average ski length for use in mountainous terrain is 
seven feet three inches. 

Solid skis must be of heavier construction than the 
laminated ski to obtain the same strength. Two hickory 
laminations over an ash core provide a ski that is both 
sturdy and lightweight. Yet an all-hickory laminated 
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ski is only slightly heavier and is very much stronger 

The ski soldier who breaks a ski many miles from 
camp, in ope! ‘ations over several feet of loose snow, is 
in a tough ne He may have to be carried back to 
camp much like a casualty. With regard to breakage, 
the laminated ski is the safest, for if it does break, it is 
invariably the tip that snaps off straight across the ski. 
Adjustable aluminum tips are carried by the patrol 
leaders for such emergencies. The solid hickory ski 
breaks most frequently on a bias, or worse yet, splits the 
full length. In either case, the emergency tip is useless. 

Wear on the bottom ski edges is so hard that some 
type of metal | edging is necessary. Steel edges of com- 
mercial design are light and strong and can be securely 
fastened to the ski with a patented screw. Cable bind 
ings with downhill hitch and rearthrow cable are fine 
for military use. Tying the ends of skis together, with 
a block of wood in the center, is an excellent means of 
restoring the camber i in the skis each night. 

Bamboo ski poles, with rubber handles and disks, a 
efficient. The bamboo breaks more quickly oieg a 
metal pole, but it is appreciably lighter. The rubber 
disk is far better than the old-type cane disk as it is 
practically indestructible—an important advantage if 
you consider how often the disk is stepped on. 

In an effort to conserve body heat the standard prac 
tice in the past has called for he: avy woolen or fur cloth 
ing. But such heavy clothing is too awkward and 
fatiguing for the ski soldier to wear. The same insu 
lating qualities can be obtained by wearing loose wool 
underclothing and lightweight outer clothing of a 
weave tight enough to break the wind, which can be 
drawn snug ‘at the openings. 

Each member of the experimental ski patrol has been 
provided with a roomy pair of all-wool, tightly woven, 

gabardine, downhill ‘ski trousers. Ski boots strong 
aimed to bind the foot securely to the ski without 
undue tightness or restriction of the foot have been 
A light and heavy pair of roomy woolen hose 
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forms the desired protective air layers inside the boot. 

The most important outer garment is the three- 
quarter-length, water-repellent, cotton poplin parka 
with hood attached. The parka is of the slipover type 
with a ten-inch zipper fly which can close the neck 
and hood of the garment up to the occupant’s nose. A 
drawstring about the waist and snug elastic cuffs pre- 
vent drafts from disturbing the protective air layers 
about the upper body. 

To aid in concealing the wearer in varying terrain 
and weather the parka is of the reversible type with thin 
forest green poplin on one side and snow white poplin 
on the other. Roomy white drill slipover slacks are used 
for the same purpose. The ski soldier clad in white 
clothing with white painted equipment and white 
grease paint on his face can barely be detected in the 
snow at twenty paces. 

Overmitts of leather with elastic cuffs and a cinch 
strap on the gauntlet work nicely in conjunction with 
the issue woolen OD glove. A thong tied to the glove 
and to the parka sleeve is advisable for action requiring 
the removal of the mitt and use of the fingers, for mit- 
tens are easily lost when taken off during periods of 
excitement. An interesting note here is that wool socks 
will temporarily replace a lost or damp glove. 

The pack for the ski soldier presented a somewhat 
difficult problem. The issue pack is slung so high that 
the skier is top heavy and is liable to sustain severe falls. 
The Norwegian-type “rucksack,” with a metal frame 
that carries the weight of the pack down to the hips, was 
accordingly adapted to military use. The large pocket 
of the sack carries the shelter half, food supplies, and 
extra clothing. Additional attachments were provided 
to accommodate the bayonet scabbard on the left side, 
the messkit pocket in the center, and an intrenching 
tool on the right. A small pocket in the bottom center 
accommodates a small oil cook-stove. The flap which 
covers the sleeping-bag roll has a convenient pocket for 
maps and other papers. 

Sleeping bags are perhaps the most important single 
item of the ski soldier’s equipment. Because he must 
carry on his back a “bed” that will be serviceable in 
sub-zero temperatures, it is necessary to provide a bag 
that is light and warm and will fold into a small roll. 
The bed selected is a tapered bag of water-repellent 
airplane cloth, with a removable quilt filled with two 
pounds of one hundred per cent gray-goose down. 
When rolled up, the bag is about eight inches deep 
and sixteen 2 ul long, and weighs only six pounds. 

The top ends of the sleeping bag can be pulled over 
the sleeper's shoulders and snapped to the top, making 
a warm hood for the head. It is essential to have a snug 
fit about the shoulders to prevent the bellows action, 
caused by movement in the bag, from sucking cold air 
in upon the sleeper. 

Even in sub-zero temperatures, four shelter halves 
pitched together provide a warm tent when used in 
conjunction with the down sleeping bag. If additional 
heat is needed in the tent—as when clothes are being 
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changed—a candle set through a hole in a No. 2 can 
will warm a tent quite well. 

Tentpoles and pins are useless in deep snow or on 
frozen ground. The four men who make up one tent 
have eight ski poles available and these make sturdy 
pins. Skis crossed at the right height and bound with 
a toe strap are good substitutes for tentpoles. In high 
altitudes where blizzards are frequent, a two-man, silk 
blizzard-tent similar to those used on arctic expeditions 
is necessary. 

Dehydrated foods make it possible for the ski soldier 
to carry in his rucksack provisions sufficient to last a 
week or more. Many foods in daily use can be pro- 
cured in a dehydrated state. Rice, oatmeal, dried fruit, 
chocolate, sugar candy, spaghetti, hardtack, and dried 
beef are useful and easily obtained. Powdered eggs, 
soup concentrates, powdered milk, dehydrated potatoes 
and other vegetables also are excellent dehydrated foods. 
For short trips from a base camp, the Army C and D 
rations can be used. 

It is well to make up menus for each soldier and then 
to issue the dehydrated foods to him in one-meal pack- 
ages. Since manual labor calls for approximately 
three calories per pound of soldier per hour, estimates 
can be made of the calories required per man per day 
in accordance with the amount of effort to be expended. 

The “Radius” or the primus oil cook-stoves will pre- 
pare a meal for four men in about thirty minutes. This 
type of stove is collapsible, is carried in a tin case 3 
inches by 4 inches by 5% inches, and will burn coal 
oil or gasoline with equal facility. A tiny hand-pump 
in the gas tank provides the necessary pressure. Meals 
are prepared in the soldier's own messkit and cup. 

As soon as a few more minor experiments are com- 
pleted, decisions will have been made on all the equip- 
ment and clothing necessary for the ski soldier. 


WInTER WARFARE 


The soldiers selected for the experimental ski patrol 
all had several years’ of variegated ski experience to 
their credit. A number had practical experience in 
hunting and trapping on skis. One man made his 
living for three winters delivering meat to closed-in 
miners in the mountains before he joined the Army; 
another ran a mail route on skis. This experience has 
operated in favor of quick development in training the 
ski patrol. The men quickly learned the famous Arl- 
berg technique of controlled skiing. 

At the time of this writing (during January) the ski 
patrol has just started work on developing a technique 
of winter warfare. Considerable experience has already 
been gained in negotiating all types of snow-covered 
mountainous terrain. The next step will be to adapt our 
“dry land” methods of warfare to the rugged terrain of 
the mountain. There will be problems of cover and 
concealment and camouflage to master. In fact, we 
must learn all the details necessary for a ski patrol to 
operate efficiently in missions of security, reconnais- 
sance and—most important of all—combat. 
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Newfoundland happens to flank our North Atlantic 
approaches, and to block the entrance to the St. Law- 
rence River. Through this accident of position, the 

“Great Island” has become a keystone of Hemisphere 
Defense. . At this point, almost any Monday-morn- 
ing Mahan can take the ball and, quoting strategic 
distances, harbor capacities and the like, tell you the 
significance of it all. . That's all very well; but 
meanwhile, you (or 1) may be getting, or may be just 
about to get, your (or my) orders to the new Frontier 
of Defense. If that’s the 
case, this moment may 
find you less interested 
in strategic distances than 
in the price of beans in 
St. Johns. That’s how it 
was with me, and this 
little piece is the result. 

Chamber-of -commerce 
statistics are as abhorrent 
to me as to you; but I see no way of avoiding a few of 
them. Newfoundland is not a part of Canada, but is a 
Crown Colony—and the oldest C. C. in the Empire, at 
that. The Newfoundlanders claim that their island 
was discovered by Cabot on his first trip in 1497 (the 

Labradorians say different, but let’s stay out of family 
quarrels ). Newfoundland is the tenth largest island in 
the world, and has a population of close to 300,000. 
That makes it about as large as Ohio in area, and about 
as sparsely populated as Utah. The terrain is varied: 
most of it is rough and rocky; some of it is boggy; and 
about a third of it is wooded. The coastal plain is nar- 
row, deep water generally lying close offshore. The 
coast itself is multi-indentated, but there are few sizable 
harbors. The precipitation averages perhaps fifty inches 
a year (a trifle more than in New York )—distributed 
so evenly over the months as to make the island some- 
thing of a hydrological curiosity. You can reach New- 
foundland by boat from New York or Boston (perhaps 
touching Halifax en route), or you can fly there (and 
that’s the way I hope I go). Incidentally, you probably 
think you're ‘headed for Newfundlund. But in Halli- 
fax you'll hear the Canadians calling it New FOUND- 
lund; and, finally arrived in St. Johns, you'll find you're 
in Newfundianp. 

Newfoundland is shaped like an equilateral triangle. 
From the southeastern apex of the triangle there dangles 
(from a neck of land twenty miles wide) a sprawling 
mass of land known as the Avalon Peninsula. Here is 
a case of the tail wagging the dog—or of the peninsula 
wagging the triangle. The Avalon Peninsula is the 
nerve center, and by far the most important part of 
Newfoundland. On the Peninsula is St. Johns, capital 
of Newfoundland, largest city (by far) in Newfound- 
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land, and (attention St. Augustine) “oldest city in 
North America.” You'll get to know St. Johns well, 
since the bases and training areas to which you might 
go are on the Avalon Peninsula. 

The Newfoundland currency system is tied to the 
Canadian system, which is to say that one dollar ¥ Ti 
can gets you one dollar ten cents Newfoundland. But 
don’t Jet that fool you. By and large you'll find your 
pay reaching short of where it reached in America. The 
unfavorable margin will be small for most necessities, 
large for most luxuries. 
As a random example, 
gasoline will cost you 
thirty cents per gallon 
Cand don’t think of this 
as a wrong steer when 
they charge you thirty 
five cents for an imperial 
gallon). Incidentally, you 
may derive some advan 
tages from being on the inside of the British customs 
union, but, I wouldn’t rate the prospects very high. 

Again incidentally, it’s the purchase of the everyday 
things which will bring to your attention the peculiar 
form of taxation employed by the state. There are no 
property or income taxes, the chief source of state re\ 
enue being import duties. So, when you pay twenty 
cents for a fifteen cent can of beans, you may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have done your bit to 
keep the wheels of government turning. 

From this distance, the housing situation in and near 
St. Johns looks a little confused. Hotel rates are com 
parable to rates in this country: the Newfoundland 
Hotel (St. Johns’ best) is quoted at “$7.00 and up” for 
a single room, American plan, presumably with bath. 
However, the guide book lists only five hotels in all 
Newfoundland; and the other four are small ones. As 
regards houses, one authority states that your rent prob 
ably will be no greater than you're accustomed to pay 
ing, but that you won't live in such comfort Ci.e., the 
plumbing may be ancient, and so on). Another author 
ity confirms the statement that rents will be reasonable: 
but somewhat contradictorily he adds that there will 
be no houses available. Still another authority has a 
friend who is alleged to have snapped up the last mod 
ernly-equipped house in St. Johns. I am forced to con 
clude that after the confusion subsides you will find 
the housing situation in St. Johns at least a shade worse 
than you find it at Benning. 

Well, for one thing, you won't get as cold in New 
foundland as you think you will—especially if you're 
one who always has associated thoughts of Newfound- 
land (which actually lies farther south than England 
does) with thoughts of ice caps and the arctic. The 
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Newfoundland winter is long (November-May), but 
it is not severe (zero temperature is a rarity). There is 
some snow, enough to be inconvenient, but not enough 
to please you if you take your skiing seriously. Mean- 
while, the summers also are temperate, the thermometer 
seldom showing as much as eighty-five degrees, and 
the nights being always cool. There'll be an occasional 
fog, especially in the spring, but clear weather is the 
rule Cit’s the Newfoundland Banks, 200 miles south, 
where the transatlantic steamers encounter the per- 
petual fogs). If you are a run-of-the-mill ragweed hay 
fever sufferer, you'll find Newfoundland just what the 
doctor ordered (but Heaven help you if you're allergic 
to fish). 

According to the travel agencies’ come-along circu- 
lars, Nature bestowed natural resources on Newfound- 






land with a lavish hand. My own researches into the 
matter lead me to believe that the hand of Nature was 
not quite so lavish as the pen of the press agent. New 
foundland is an important producer of lead and zinc, 
and it has fabulous deposits of iron ore. However, there 
is no coal to complement the iron ore, and there is little 
or no oil. Perhaps one-third of the island is wooded, 
but the better stands have been exploited, and now 
most of the wood is spruce or birch, fit only for pulp. 
Newfoundland thus is a big producer of newsprint, 
with two great mills in operation. In general, only the 
river valleys and the narrow coastal plains are suited to 
agriculture, and even there the soil is thin and none too 
fertile. Of course, there are alleged to be undreamed 
of riches awaiting discovery in the interior of the island, 
but ever since they failed to strike oil near my home 
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town I've taken such allegations about any place with 
a grain of salt. In any event, it seems clear that such 
resources as the island has have not been fully nor 
intelligently exploited. Our island has been to some 
extent a step-child of empire, getting few of the breaks 
and many of the bumps. 

As a matter of fact, the great resource of Newfound- 
land has been the codfish which abounds in the sur- 
rounding waters. This availability of codfish has not 
been an unmitigated blessing, for it has saddled the 
island with a fish-economy, and a one-fish economy at 
that. At least half the population of the island de- 
pends on “the fishery” for livelihood, and an uncertain 
livelihood it is. Some years the price is fair, but most 
years it is extremely low. As it adds up, the fishermen 
have a hard time of it, most of them being very poor 
indeed. They seldom see hard money (although there 
are some who grossed as much as $900.00 annually 
during the legendary boom years in the last war). Many 
of them operate on credit, and most of the time are in 
hock to the local purveyor of supplies (who in turn 
probably is in hock to one of the large supply houses in 
St. Johns—everything in Newfoundland, even fisher- 
man credit, getting back to St. Johns eventually). The 
situation is reminiscent of share-cropping — without 
benefit of AAA. You will find the intelligensia in St. 
Johns lamenting the system’s evils, and talking vaguely 
of movements to agriculture (but no fisherman is ever 
so poor that he resorts willingly to farming). 

You will find these people of the island interesting. 
Most of them are of English or Irish descent, with 
some French in the west, and more than a few negroes 
in St. Johns (shades of slave-running days, when it 
was any old port in a storm). If you get out among the 
small villages along the coasts, you will marvel at how 
completely peoples living side by side have kept intact 
their own habits, speech, and other national char- 
acteristics. 

From the sportsman’s angle, the outstanding attrac- 
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tion of Newfoundland is another fish—in this case. 
salmon. Here again the travel pamphlets go into 
perlatives and this time I’m inclined to string al; 
The fishing season begins on May | and ends on S. 
tember 15. During May and June the salmon will 
swarming in from the Atlantic, making their way up 
the rivers to the spawning grounds. During the latte 
months of the season, they will be lurking like trout in 
the pools between the rapids. If you're anything of . 
trout fisher, you'll do all right with the Newfound. nd 
salmon. You'll find him a fish worthy of your talents. 

One popular oil company map of Newfoundland 
shows the interior of the island sprinkled with sketches 
of noble-looking caribou and moose, with here and 
there a hunter taking aim. Actually, the game situation 
over the island is bad, largely as a result of indiscrimi 
nate killing during past years. Rigid protective meas 
ures are now in force, and the game situation may be 
expected slowly to improve. ; 

The matter of communication on the island is best 
understood by reference to the map. As indicated there, 
the only way you'll ever cross Newfoundland is by 
walking, by flying, or by railway. The “Newfoundland 
Railway” is a state-owned narrow-gauge affair which 
connects the Avalon Peninsula with Port aux Basques 
(the gateway to Canada, on the southwestern corner 
of the island) by way of the “industrial areas” (pulp 
mills) along the Humber and Exploits Rivers. Mean- 
while, if you bring your car to St. Johns, you will be 
able to drive it all over the Avalon Peninsula—but 
nowhere else. Even so, the car will be a great con 
venience—especially after you've accepted the institu 
tion of left-lane travel. 

And now, just in case my remarks have indicated 
otherwise, let me say that personally, I'd be glad to be 
going to Newfoundland. I like the thought of serving 
in a strange land, where the people are interesting, the 
fish big, the climate temperate and where simple travel 
is still something of an adventure. 
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Despite all the display of material force, the current 
European war has exalted the power of propaganda to 
new Lcighes Future historians may refer to these days 
as “the age of propaganda,” for the civilized world is 
now undergoing the greatest barrage of conflicting 
propagandas of all time. 

Up to the time of the World War of 1914-18 the 
great strategies of conquest were chiefly military, but 
that epic struggle forged a new weapon of the utmost 
strategic value—propaganda. In the recent past modern 
countries have fallen because various kinds of propa- 
ganda were successfuly used to pave the way for politi- 
cal and economic domination. 

The objectives of the propaganda efforts of a given 
belligerent state are to key up the domestic morale, 
civilian and military, to as high a pitch as possible; to 
win neutral opinion wherever possible; and finally to 
undermine the morale in enemy countries through the 
boring-from-within technique adapted to a variety of 
circumstances. Consequently, neutralizing enemy 
propaganda through disseminating counter-propaganda 
has also become an important activity of propaganda 
ministries in the current war. 

When total war engulfs a people, as it does today, the 
national morale or temper of the public mind is prob- 
ably of more consequence than equipment, men, and 
training, as the fate of France eloquently testifies. And 
so it is that while the Royal Air Force and the Luftwaffe 
are fighting it out in the skies of Europe, the British 
Ministry of Information and the German Ministry for 
Propaganda and Enlightenment, are just as earnestly at 
grips in a war of words by short wave and long wave, 
in the columns of the thousands of publications at their 
disposal, in pamphlets rained from the skies, and in the 
great arena of international communication. 

The major difference between these two ministries 
is perhaps one of length of experience and integration 
of existing cultural activities into the orbit of operation. 
The German propaganda ministry was organized in 
September, 1933, and so has had the benefits of almost 
eight years of effort—not an inconsiderable advantage 
in the life-and-death struggle of total war. The British 
Ministry of Information was not activated until the 
actual outbreak of war in September, 1939, and had no 
less than three different ministers during its first nine 
months of existence. The Ministry was for a time the 
target of constant criticism both in Parliament and in 
the editorial columns of the press, and it was only after 
Duff Cooper took charge in May of 1940 that it seems 
to have reached a fair degree of efficiency and to have 


shown enough competence at least to satisfy its many 
critics. 





Ch Clearer Vsice for Democracy 


By Dr. James R. Mock and Cedric Larson 





There is a growing body of opinion in America that 
we should take a leaf from the experience of the British, 
and taking time by the forelock, activate a skeleton 
super-agency while we are yet at peace, whose mission 
it would be to disseminate at home and abroad the doc- 
trines of Americanism and the principles of freedom 
for which we stand. Before attempting to lay down a 
blueprint of such an organization, we may well examine 
first the record made by the Committee on Public In- 
formation during the World War in 1917-18, which 
offers indeed the closest American approach to a his- 
torical precedent for a modern publicity super-agency. 

After the American declaration of war on April 6, 
1917, perhaps the most formidable task which Presi- 
dent Wilson faced was the creation of a unified national 
morale in support of the “People’s War” as he called it. 
In order to attain this end, he understood from the out- 
set that the full coéperation of the entire Fourth Estate 
in America was essential. The two-century-old tradition 
of freedom of the press, enshrined in the First Amend- 
ment, made the whole problem of censorship, even in 
the midst of a war emergency, one of extraordinary 
delicacy. As ample proof of this were the repeated 
fruitless attempts made in 1917 by the Administration 
forces to write a censorship law “with teeth in it” into 
the Espionage Act. 

On April 13, 1917, one week after the declaration of 
war, the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, appre- 
hensive lest “premature or ill-advised announcements 
of policies, plans, and specific activities, whether inno 
cent or otherwise, would constitute a source of danger,” 
sent a joint letter to the President, recommending the 
creation of a government committee to take charge of 
war publicity. This body, which was termed in the 
letter a “Committee on Public Information” was to 
have as its goal the fostering among the people of “the 
feeling of partnership that comes with full, frank state 
ments concerning the conduct of the public business.” 
Its twofold functions were to be “censorship and pub- 
licity.” The three secretaries recommended a civilian 
chairman “preferably some writer of proved courage, 
ability, and vision, able to gain the understanding 
codperation of the press and at the same time rally the 
authors of the country to a work of service.” The 
writers suggested that they should themselves constitute 
the other members of the committee. 

President Wilson was struck at once with the prac 
tical necessity for such a move, and being a man of 
action when things had to be done with dispatch, he 
immediately issued an executive order which estab- 
lished the Committee on Public Information, and 
George Creel was appointed civilian chairman. Mr. 
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Creel was a leading magazine writer whose contribu- 
tions had appeared regularly in such magazines as 
Everybody's, Harper's, Pearson's, and other leading 
publications. Creel had been an ardent admirer of 
Wilson from his first nomination in 1912, and a sin- 
cere disciple of the New Freedom. Moreover, Creel’s 
pen had done yeoman service for Wilson in the 1916 
campaign, and he had in fact written the best cam- 
paign book of the day, Wilson and the Issues. Creel 
had married one of the leading actresses of the era, 
Blanche Bates, who was a warm personal friend of Miss 
Margaret Wilson, which further cemented the Wilson- 
Creel friendship. And so it was only natural that Creel 
should have been Wilson’s choice to head the greatest 
American publicity organization of all time. A cordial 
friendship also existed between Josephus Daniels, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Creel. 

After being named Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Information, Mr. Creel came at once from New 
York to Washington, where he made his headquarters 
for the duration. He set about organizing the new com- 
mittee with characteristic energy. As April and May of 
1917 wore on, the paper plans of the Committee on 
Public Information developed into an actively func- 
tioning information agency under the guidance of 
Creel, who knew the ins and outs of the “news game” 
in 1917 by heart. 

But it must be said that the Committee was a trial- 
and-error creation rather than the result of a studied 
plan. Some one from Chicago or Dubuque would catch 
a train for Washington, gain an audience with Creel, 
and present a homespun plan for reaching yet more 
millions with the message of why we were fighting. If 
Creel were favorably impressed with the scheme, at 
once a new division of the Committee was born, and 
the person who had fathered the scheme would find 
himself the chief of the new division within the Creel- 
ian establishment, fighting for space within an already 
overcrowded office building. But Creel turned down 
as many crackpot ideas as he adopted workable sug- 
gestions. And he ran his Committee, which at one 
time had nearly 500 among its personnel, with a free 
hand. The President gave him free rein, and he could 
hire and fire without answering to anyone, even Con- 
gress. But he used this power with restraint and, with 
a few exceptions, good judgment. 

We can best appreciate the structure of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information by briefly reviewing its 
make-up by the summer of 1918, when it was at the 
peak of its power. It was divided into two sections, the 
domestic section and the foreign section, the first with 
about fifteen subdivisions and the second with about 
three. 

The news division was undoubtedly the most im- 
portant from the Committee's standpoint. It was the 
chief medium for issuing official war news for the De- 
partments of War, Navy, Justice, Labor, the White 
House, National War Labor Board, Council of Na- 
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tional Defense, War Industries Board, War Trade 
Board, and the Alien Property Custodian, and its task 
was very difficult. “On the one hand was the press, 
impatient of reticence and suspicious of concealments, 
and on the other hand were generals and admirals 
reared in a school of iron silence.” Pershing com. 
muniqués, interviews with military, naval, and ciyil 
leaders, and casualty lists constituted the chief type of 
material handed out. A weekly digest of war news for 
country and weekly papers was later added. An esti 
mated 20,000 columns of news per week was gained by 
mimeographed material alone. Articles were checked 
and rechecked for accuracy and Mr. Creel claims that 
while more than 6,000 releases were issued in the year 
and a half of operation, only three were ever ques 
tioned. 

The division of civil and educational coéperation had 
for its mission the instruction of the public for the 
reasons why we were at war, and it put out much pa- 
triotic educational literature. Writers, educators, and 
translators volunteered their services. More than 75. 
000,000 pieces of literature (chiefly pamphlets) were 
disseminated by this division. 

The division of production and distribution looked 
after the direction of circulation for printed matter. 
The Boy Scouts of America, for example, distributed 
5,000,000 copies of the President's Flag Day address, 
edited by the Committee, all over America. 

The famous Four-Minute Men idea was presented 
to the Committee by Donald Ryerson of Chicago in 
June, 1917. Under the plan as adopted, locally en- 
dorsed speakers would give a four-minute speech in be- 
half of the war aims of the President at a theater or 
other public meeting place. Creel’s “broadcasting ma- 
chine” had a personnel at its crest of more than 75,000 
of the best speakers in the country, and they reached 
an estimated audience of 300,000,000 in this manner. 
A speaking division, later merged with the Four-Min- 
ute Men, routed stellar speakers on national tours for 
special campaigns. 

The division of pictorial publicity was headed by 
Charles Dana Gibson, dean of American illustrators at 
that time, and maintained headquarters in New York. 
Painters, illustrators, and cartoonists volunteered their 
services by the score for poster and picture work, draw- 
ings and designs, in “the battle of the fences.” 

The division of advertising was created by executive 
order and its purpose was to mobilize the advertisers 
to use war themes in advertising their products. It re 
ceived the full support of the advertising profession. 
More than 800 publishers of monthly and weekly trade 
or commercial organs donated about $160,000 worth of 
space each month for government use to carry some new 
message of the administration to the American people. 

Advertisers would very often simply donate purchased 
space to the Creel Committee for its publicity. 

The film division supplied good pictures and films 
of the war and its far-flung activities. The photographic 
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ection of the Signal Corps produced a mass of war 
pictures, both from France and America. More than 
:wenty-two motion pictures were filmed and distributed 
: a considerable profit by this division, besides a large 
number of one-reelers. 

On May 10, 1917, the Official Bulletin was launched 
by the Committee as a daily publication “designed to 
inform the public on the progress of the war and of 
official acts incident to its prosecution.” The subscrip- 
tion price was $5.00 per year, but newspapers, post 
offices, public officials, and public agencies received it 
free. It began with a circulation of about 60,000, and 
its peak in August, 1918, was 118,000. It was dis 
continued on March 31, 1919. 

In March, 1918, the service bureau was created by 
executive order. This was a public office situated in a 
central part of Washington to answer various questions 
dealing with the multitude of activities centered about 
the nation’s war effort. A branch office was maintained 
in the Union Depot to direct strangers to their destina- 
tions. 

As its name implied, the division of exhibitions at 
state fairs (formed in March, 1918), functioned chiefly 
as the exhibitor of war material from the War and Navy 
Departments at state fairs. Some sixty such exhibits 
were held, and a special war exhibit in Chicago in Sep- 
tember, 1918, drew millions of spectators. 

The division of women’s war work was instituted in 
November, 1917. It furthered war work by means of 
women’s clubs, churches, and schools. Americanization 
programs among immigrants was also part of its activity. 

The cartoon bureau got under way in March, 1918. 
Its chief function was the publication of a weekly bul- 
letin, mailed to 750 cartoonists, containing suggestions 
for cartoons and illustrations. 

The division of syndicate features drew upon the 
talents of novelists, writers, and professors for feature 
stories and articles about the war and allied themes. 
Such men and women as Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
Ellis Parker Butler, Booth Tarkington, and Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart contributed their talents in this work. 

The division of business management was the head- 
quarters unit assigned to keep account of funds, pur- 
chase supplies, take care of incoming and outgoing 
mail, and file correspondence. Office routine consumed 
its chief energies. 

The division of work with the foreign born was de- 
signed to carry on special Americanization work with 
Poles, Germans, Ukrainians, Hungarians, Italians, Rus- 
sians, and lesser minorities. “Holding fast the inner 
lines,” was the way the President described this type 
of effort. 

The foreign section of the Committee on Public In- 
formation reached out and touched practically every 
country in the world. Through the wireless and cable 
service, COMPUB as it was known abroad, spread 
\merica’s message systematically throughout the globe, 
trom Singapore to Buenos Aires, Cape Town to Arch- 





angel. The Associated Press and United Press services 
coéperated in many countries in this phase of the work. 
A constant stream of information and war news was dis- 
seminated in this manner. In important countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America, the Committee sent 
its representatives, called commissioners, who person- 
ally supervised the foreign propaganda work of America 
in their particular country. 

The mail feature service and foreign press bureau 
sent to every corner of the world a constant stream of 
feature items and news stories explaining the Ameri- 
can cause. Weekly letters by well-known writers were 
a part of this service. Foreign newspapers and maga- 
zines were furnished with photographs, cuts, and mats 
of the American military forces. All of this publicity 
had the one theme: “America is going to win.” 

The film division of the domestic section expanded 
its activities to include the export of motion pictures 
abroad. South America, China, Russia, and the Euro- 
pean countries all received this service—some twenty- 
four nations were sent 6,200 reels of American war 
films. 

Such was the huge machine which Mr. Creel head- 
ed, and which kept him so occupied that he wrote to a 
friend in April, 1918: “I am driven night and day by 
the demands of my work.” Sometimes Creel was at- 
tacked on the floors of Congress, or in the press. Often 
he would make a spirited defense, but at other times 
he ignored his critics. 

With regard to censorship, Creel announced the prin 
ciple of “voluntary censorship” on the part of the press. 
On May 28, 1917, the Committee published a pam- 
phlet which clarified this principle more definitely. 
There were certain matters which could not be men- 
tioned in print, such as ship and troop movements, lo- 
cation of mine fields, photographs of harbor defenses, 
and the like. A second class of material could not be 
given publicity until it had been submitted and passed 
by the Committee, such things as descriptions of army 
and navy units and their operations. The third and 
last class constituted matters that did not affect the 
conduct of the war and that were governed only by 
peacetime laws of libel, defamation of character, and 
the like. No permission was necessary to publish items 
falling in the third class, which included the vast bulk 
of “copy.” 

With this résumé of the work of the Creel Commit- 
tee in mind, the question naturally arises whether a 
skeleton organization of this general type should not 
be activated at present. The totalitarian states all have 
propaganda ministries going day and night to present 
their case to the world, so why should not the world’s 
greatest democracy have an agency to disseminate its 
ideologies and principles to other nations. 

Although the original conception of “M-Day” has 
undergone considerable modification during the past 
year, the basic plans do not seem to have been essential- 
ly altered. The Industrial Mobilization Plan of 1939 
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calls for the creation under wartime conditions of the 
following administrations: War Resources, Public Re- 
lations, Selective Service, War Finance, War Trade, 
War Labor, and the Price Control Authority. The 1939 
I.M.P. says of the Public Relations Administration 
(which would be a modern version of the Creel Com- 
mittee): 

“The mission of this administration should be the 
coérdination of the dissemination of information for the 
public. This information should insure adequate pres- 
entation to the people of the purposes, views, and prog- 
ress of the Government in the prosecution of the war. 
The administration must maintain close liaison with 
all other emergency administrations and other agencies. 
The maintenance of a high national morale is a con- 
tinuing function of this administration.” 

Upon the outbreak of actual war, under the concep- 
tion of the Industrial Mobilization Plan, the President 
would be invested with great authority, as he was in 
1917, and under these special powers, he would estab- 
lish by executive order the Public Relations Adminis- 
tration, as the Creel Committee was instituted. 

At the head of the PRA would be an administrator, 
appointed by the President, and responsible to him. He 
would be, in effect, the “George Creel” of the day. 
The administrator would be a member of the inner war 
council which directed the destinies of the nation at 
arms. Assisting him would be a deputy administrator. 

A Public ~a ese Council, composed of the deputy 
administrator, the director of publicity, the director of 
communications control, and a member of the Joint 
Army and Navy Public Relations Committee would 
work closely with the administrator. The purpose of 
this Council would be to render technical advice and 
help to execute plans. 

A central Coérdinating and Liaison Committee 
would be the “legislative body” of the PRA. It would 
be composed of one representative each from the vari- 
ous executive departments, emergency agencies, Fed- 
eral corporations, commissions or boards, or other in- 
dependent Government establishments, and would be 
presided over by the deputy administrator. Its purpose 
would be to act as a clearing house on all publicity mat- 
ters, to offer a channel for discussion, solve problems 
in common, and eliminate duplication of ener 

The director of publicity would have charge af home 
front publicity of every type. He would have to be a 
man with a wide grasp of public relations. He would 
maintain an advisory committee composed of leading 
men in all major fields of publicity corresponding to the 
divisions of his office. In general, five subdivisions are 
included: News, radio, advertising, pictures (still and 
moving), and civic coéperation (exhibits, patriotic and 
religious organizations, welfare activities, speakers ). 

The personnel of his office would comprise experi- 
enced newsmen, publishers, experts in advertising, 
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radio commentators, movie specialists, and others of 
outstanding talent in allied publicity fields. Their com. 
bined training, experience, and prestige would be cal- 

culated to be such as to give the director of publicity a 
commanding position in the nation. 

The director of communications control, or censor. 
would have more of the negative side of public rela. 
tions to grapple with, in distinction to the director of 
publicity, who would have the positive aspects. The 
censor should have a first hand knowledge of communi- 
cations systems. Working with him would be an ad- 
visory committee composed of representatives of the 
Post Office Department, Federal Communications 
Commission, as well as key telephone, telegraph, cable, 
and radio men both civil and military 

Just as during the first World War, external com- 
munications systems would be entrusted to the armed 
forces, such as radio and cables to the Navy, and mail, 
telegraph, and telephone to the Army. 

As with the Creel Committee, the chief appeal would 
be directed by PRA for “voluntary coéperation” in the 
matter of censorship. In the Fourth Estate, for in- 
stance, such voluntary coéperation might be secured 
through contacts with personal representatives of news- 
papers, publishers, press associations, syndicates, news 
photographers, and the like. 

There are seven basic objectives for such an agency: 
(1) To coérdinate all publicity programs of all Federal 
agencies for the best results for the common good; (2) 
To serve as a bureau of information for energetic dis- 
semination of the war aims of the Government both at 
home and abroad; (3) To combat any domestic disaf- 
fection that might arise; (4) To combat enemy propa- 
ganda internally and externally; (5) To integrate all 
existing publicity mediums to the most efficient point 
for successful prosecution of the war; (6) To guide the 
press, radio, and motion picture industries so that in- 
formation helpful to the enemy may not be dissemi- 
nated; and (7) To set up rules for supervising all chan- 
nels of external communication so that information 
useful to the enemy may be prevented from going 
abroad. 

Here then in broad outline is the manner in which 
America might best conduct its public relations under 
actual war conditions. But should we not activate such 
a super-agency at present, at least in sufficient part to 
counteract the millions of words of dictatorship propa- 
ganda which go out by short wave and long wave, and 
by every mail delivered, every month? Its Fall creation 
will undoubtedly hinge upon an outbreak of hostilities. 
But would it not be a most valuable measure of national 
defense to establish in part an agency of this kind now, 
not only for the purpose of coérdinating activities to 
counteract the propaganda with which we are now be- 
ing deluged, but also to enable all of its divisions to form 
detailed plans for their work if war should come? 














The Ability to Learn 


By Fletcher Pratt 








Napoleon and von Keitel, 150 years apart, conquered 
most of Europe with what was really the same formula, 
one that came down to them from all the conquerors 
history. Development and exploitation of _. 
national characteristics —there’s the key, as old < 
Jenghiz Khan. The whole Napoleonic system ais 
on the extraordinary marching ability of the French 
fantassin and the vigor of attack his capacity for en 
thusiasm gave. The triumphs of the Second World 
War have been those of German orderliness; method; 
passion for de tail; capacity for combination and sub 
ordination of the individual. When a German attack 
has fire it is artificial— —as synthetic and as much the 
product of a single man’s conscious intellection as the 
careful staff work Berthier gave Napoleon's army. 

We cannot build a good defense against totalitarian- 
ism by imitating its Einheit system and mass armored 
attack any more than we can make one against the 
Japanese by calling our political leader God and set- 
ting out flowers before his picture. We Americans tend 
to forget this, who should not. For it was precisely by 
not imitating the British but keeping their own char- 
acter that Schuyler’s riflemen won Saratoga; and the 
Civil War might be going on yet had not Sherman 
marched to Atlanta and then the sea with an army of 
western woodchoppers who built causeways, roads, and 
bridges faster than the enemy could possibly destroy 
them. 

The fundamental question of American defense is 
this—what are our resources? Not in factories or 
figures of manpower; the Polish army on paper was 
nearly as large as the German, the factory potential of 
France fully as high. Not in figures, but in aptitude, 
taste, psychology and geography. The second question 
is like unto it—what military organization, what method 
of tactics and strategy, will yield the maximum military 
adv antage from these resources? 

This is the least investigated subject in the whole 
national defense setup. Its roots run down into child 
psychology, the region where totalitarianism begins to 
prepare its citizens for war. Even if we wished we could 
not imitate them here; the war for which we now pre- 
pare will be fought long before today’s children grow 
up. What are our resources at present in hand? 

Teachability is one. Georges Duhamel, the most un- 
sparing and intelligent of the European critics of Ameri- 
can life, has remarked that perhaps our outstanding 
national characteristic is “a touching faith in the value 





of universal education.” Perhaps faith and education 
alike are not worth as much as we think in civilian 
affairs. But few Americans come to military age with- 
out fairly extensive experience in the process ot educa 
tion. They have learned how to learn—a very different 
matter from learning how to obey orders, the object of 
totalitarian educational systems. 

It is also a characteristic that can be given military 
value, leading once more and from a different direction 
toward that more intelligent soldiery as democracy’s 
best defensive mechanism. With this background of 
educational experience we should be able to train out 
soldiers in far less time than the dictators need for the 
same process. They will naturally, without urging 
from on high, pick up more for themselves. The fin- 
ished product will be a more generalized type of soldier, 
one who, having been taught basic principles, will pro 
ceed to work out details in the field from the founts of 
his own ingenuity. 

Sometimes these details will be wrong and the 
soldier will get himself killed, but on the whole the 
process is an advantageous one. One of the troubles 
with the late French army was that the men knew too 
much, most of it wrong. Ina given set of circumstances 
they went through a routine parade of motions. The 
enemy can have no prepared reply for the unorthodox, 
which is thought up on the spur of the moment. Dur 
ing the First World War German prisone rs complained 
bitterly about American practice in the few bayonet 
combats that took place. These Transatlantic soldiers 
were ignorant, they said; went through the first two or 
three passes of the fencing manual of the bayonet ac 
cording to form, then violated good taste by kicking 
their adversaries in the crotch or felling them with foot 
ball tackles. 

It is heartening to observe that the U. S. Army au 
thorities seem fully aware of these facts. In the new 
Infantry Field Manual all emphasis has been placed on 
the responsibility of the individual soldier for his own 
performance, on learning rather than following orders. 
The program for the training camps is happily of the 

same type, with close-order drill cut to a minimum and 
preserved mainly for physical conditioning purposes. 
Teaching the individual how to handle himself in the 
field is the keynote. It will doubtless be departed from 
to some extent by drill-officers trained in the old system, 
but the will and the program are there, and the ad just- 
ment will make itself. 
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Soldier and Army 


This INFANTRY JouRNAL opens with one of the finest 
passages ever printed in the magazine. In plain, swift 
language this passage speaks of American soldiers in 
battle. It tells of their strength and of their weakness 
as they advanced to meet their enemies a score of years 
ago—how they felt and what they thought as they faced 
the ultimate task of a soldier. 

What a single trained and seasoned soldier of the 
highest type could accomplish in a single day in battle 
is told in the story of Lieutenant Sam Woodfill in the 
second article of this Journat. In Sam Woodfill we 
see the fighting soldier of the United States Army at 
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his highest development, though in the broadest sense 
Woodfill and York and other fighters whose names we 
can all readily recall were not exceptional. It takes 
government-printed book of many hundred pages to 
list the rewards for gallantry in that last war and in our 
other wars. 

It will be the same when next we have to fight. [t 
will be the same against any enemy it is our duty to face 
and overcome. It will make no difference that airplanes 
and tanks will carry far more men to battle than they 
did when last we fought. The same spirit—the same 
intense, scared, driving determination of measuring up 
to his fellow soldiers and his country—will imbue the 
American soldier in a war to come. And there wil! be 
other Sam Woodfills whose deeds will again and again 
be told. Even a fiercer and a more determined fighting 
spirit will be no reason for surprise if “next time” comes 
as soon as it might. For in that war there would be more 
to fight for than there was in 1917. 

Those who hint that the American has grown soft in 
two decades are either knowingly slandering the nation 
in behalf of the nations who hate us, or they are un- 
wittingly spreading this absurdity in behalf of our po- 
tential enemies just as helpfully in disregard of the 
facts that show we may have grown heedless but not 
soft. It is only necessary to look at the total figures for 
participation in sports for 1916 and for 1940 to give the 
direct lie to this kind of talk. The figures on national 
health are likewise in direct contradiction. It takes, of 
course, more than health and strength to make a soldier. 
But our troops are getting their further hardening now 
at a rapidly accelerating pace. It takes the tools of war 
also, and training in their use, to make an Army. But 
at worst we should not by any means be as lacking in 
tools and training as were the British when their war 
began. 

Like us, the British had grown heedless, but not soft. 
It took a Dunkirk in the end to make them heed. 
Ben Robertson, Jr., writes in PM, “Their backs were to 
the wall and they knew it. . . . Suddenly they realized 
who they were and what England meant to them. 
Actually they had discovered for themselves the living 
meaning of what they had been reading in British his 
tory books all their lives. Every Englishman 
seemed to identify himself personally with the State— 
each one of them considered himself England. . 

They were ready to lose their property and their lives. 
They had discovered that war was not as bad as the 
fear of war. . . . The lights are turned on tonight in 
New York and Washington because men and women 
are willing to be bombed in London and Cardiff and 
Bristol.” Britain awakened all at once through a tre 
mendous shock. We ourselves are more like a man 
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wakened unwillingly from sound sleep who takes an 
anconscionably long time to stretch and rub his eyes. 
(aking our country and our Army as a whole, our eyes 
ire almost open now, but not quite, and there is still a 
tremendous task of preparation, of catching up, ahead 
Tr us. 

It is now our job to give of our utmost strength and 
endurance in these present fast-slipping months to the 
end that “next time”—a time already near, it may indeed 
be possible—will find our American combat units read- 
ier for their proper business of war than those World 
War units Colonel Johnston and Colonel Howe have 
told us about in the articles which begin this Journat. 
We have now in hand the beginnings from which we 
shall make arise an army like none we have ever had 
at the start of any war—an army of the kind our nation 
should ever possess in peace and war alike—a fighting 
Army of the United States of a strength and spirit more 
than worthy of aniy foe in any conflict that may come. 


aT ee 
The Wheels Are Turning 

We are all perfectly aware of the tremendous ex- 
pansion of which we are a part. We know that there is 
an accelerating activity in every military field. Yet be- 
cause most of us are so situated that we cannot have 
detailed news of all that is going on, or even a sizable 
part of it, and because in our own immediate sectors 
things may seem to move slowly, we are often inclined 
to feel that they are moving with dreadful slowness 
everywhere. 

This feeling of impatience, however, often takes a 
creative form of expression. Many of us see where im- 
provements are needed, and feeling that something 
should be done about it, work out a practical solution for 
ourselves. And then, wanting to give the Infantry in 
general the benefit of something practical, we may write 
an article about it and send it to The INFANTRY 
JourNAL. 

The Journat is certainly a correct medium for mak- 
ing new ideas known to others who can profit by them 
It has been such a medium for thirty-five years, and one 
of its main missions should always be to act as such. 

Occasionally in past years such an article has come 
to The Journat concerning which the editor has 
realized at once that the new idea suggested was already 
being worked out—perhaps by members of the Office of 
the Chief of Infantry, perhaps by the Infantry Board, 
or perhaps elsewhere. When this has happened, it has 
usually been necessary to return the article to the author 
telling him that he has hit upon something that others 
have hit upon before him, and that it will probably be 


best for The Journat to present the new development 


using information from official sources. Sometimes, also, 
the independent presentation appears so thorough that 
the editor feels it should be made available to those who 
are working on the development officially. 

But what this editorial is leading up to is this: In the 
past few months the number of new ideas presented to 
The Journat in article form has not greatly increased 
over the number submitted in the same length of time 
in years past. But far more of the ideas submitted re- 
cently are those already under consideration as official 
projects. 

For example, one article received urged the need for 
a very light car which would have many combat pur- 
poses. The bantam car project was, however, already 
under way, and seventy or eighty such cars had already 
been ordered for test. When a manuscript came in sug- 
gesting a new talking movie on sex hygiene and another 
on the articles of war, we found on investigation that 
the first was already well along and that the second was 
receiving serious study. We even found that one of 
Sergeant Terry Bull’s 1946 ideas was sitting on a table 
in the Arms, Finance, and Equipment Section of the 
Office of the Chief of Infantry in model form—it had 
come in from another quite independent source—in 
process of intensive and enthusiastic study. 

By no means does The Journat offer this news as 
discouragement to those who wish to present in its pages 
their individual ideas on needed improvement or new 
invention. Indeed, it welcomes such articles more than 
ever. But The Journat is losing much of its own im- 
patience at the slowness at which things seem to move 
and is feeling, “Well! The wheels are turning faster, 
and the people who can get things done are not missing 
many bets these days.” And any Journat author who 
happens to find that the authorities are one jump ahead 
of him will undoubtedly feel the same way about it. 
There could be few more encouraging signs of our in- 
creasing rate of progress. 


ae 
A New All-Time High 

A few days ago the subscription list of The InFan- 
TRY JourNAL passed its previous record mark. During 
the World War our subscriptions reached a total of 
12,324. We are now most proud to announce that that 
mark has been reached and passed and that we are 
heading straight for 13,000. 

The Journat wishes to reiterate its deep appreciation 
to those who have made this possible—not only to indi- 
vidual subscribers, but to the hundreds of special plug- 
gers who have done so much in past years to interest 
new subscribers in The Journat. Still foremost among 


these is Lt. Col. Milton A. Hill. Hardly a week has 










































gone by for a number of years without a letter from Col. 
Hill containing a number of new subscriptions. Very 
soon he will reach the 1,000 mark. And the day he 
does will certainly be one of special celebration. 

Though not coming up to Col. Hill’s splendid rec- 
ord, many another officer continually remembers The 
JourNAL and goes out of his way to interest others in it. 
These special friends, like Col. Hill, have received 
the specific appreciation of The Journat and the Chief 
of Infantry. But at this particularly fitting time we 
want again to express our particular thanks to them all 
in these columns. 


Field Music 

Technical Manual 20-250 (Field Music) not only 
tells all there is to know about the nomenclature of the 
bugle—we should say, the field trumpet—but also how 
to take care of it, how to perform the manua! of the 
trumpet, and to some extent how to play it. All the 
bugle calls and signals are in the book as well as a num- 
ber of marches and inspection pieces. 

This Technical Manual appears to supersede a 
Training Manual of 1928 which somehow we have 
missed in the course of past distribution. So, for the 
first time, we are able to learn the names of some of the 
bugle pieces we have heard now for many a year. 
Rather astonishingly we find that “The Colonel's 
Daughter,” “Hen and Chickens,” “The Garrison 
Belle,” “The Battle of Manila,” “The Corporal of the 
Guard,” “General Dooley,” “Spanish Guardmount,” 
“The Red Hussars,” and “No Slum Today” are names 
for pieces we have marched many a mile to at past 
guardmounts. 

Every once in a while somebody wants to do away 
with field music, and perhaps some sound blitzkrieg 
reason aiming toward greater efficiency will someday be 
found which will warrant such a change. Until that 
time, however, we can open up TM 20-250 whenever 
we hear the bugles sound until we know the name of 
every tune. 

a Pw 
Vertical Envelopment 


The 501st Parachute Battalion (Infantry) has taken 
to its planes, traveled to a point over its target at full- 
engine speed, and descended to a man to capture a 
place on The Inranrry Journat Honor Roll. It is 
true, however, that once they landed accurately on the 
objective they found no resistance to overcome. In- 
stead, they were met with the heartiest of welcome, 
and not by any Fifth Columnist outfit either, but by 
their own comrades in arms of all ranks from the high 
six-star units to those who are earning the right to their 
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first stars. The Honor Roll is never a hard objective to 
gain but is easy meat for any unit of ground or a 

Lieutenant Colonel William M. Miley is the com- 
mander of the 50lst and his second-in-command js 
Major George P. Howell. It will not be much news 
to the Infantry at large to repeat that the 501st was or. 
ganized a short time ago at Fort Benning, Georgia, the 
first unit of its kind in our Army. It is doing a full-time 
job these days perfecting its methods of training and 
technique and it will undoubtedly become a nucleus of 
instructors and commanders for other like units eventu- 
ally to be formed. When those units are created The 
Journat hopes that they, like the 501st, will make the 
Honor Roll one of their earliest targets of descent. 

Since our last report, a number of new stars have 
been acquired by our 100% units. Moving into the 
top bracket—the six-star, all-star special group—the 
130th Infantry now enters upon its seventh year on the 
Honor Roll. 

Climbing into the five-star section are the 11th In- 
fantry, the 22d Infantry, the 10th Infantry, the 132d 
Infantry, the 167th Infantry, and the Minnesota CCC 
District. The 14th Infantry, the 131st Infantry, and 
the 9th Infantry have gained their fourth star. Third 
stars have been added by the 124th Field Artillery, the 
129th Infantry, the 31st Infantry, and the Ist Infantry. 

There are still a number of Honor Roll units who, 
owing to the present exigencies of service—the great 
activities of expansion—have not furbished their rec- 
ords quite enough to move up into their rightful places. 
These are coming in one by one, as soon as they can 
find time, among their many, many duties, to bring 
their subscriptions up to one hundred per cent. 

There are also a large number of units which are so 
close to an Honor Roll status that it would only mean 
a little extra effort to acquire it. As always in the past, 
the Honor Roll is the basis of our rapidly increasing 
circulation. Without the support of these 100% units 
we could hardly operate the magazine. 

C:  -Sitie 
Saving Seconds 

In war, time always presses; therefore leaders should 
be quick to seize upon any time-saving expedient. 
Where time is the essential factor, let orders go forward 
by staff officer or by wire rather than require front-line 
commanders to go to the rear. Let officers be assembled 
beforehand when it is known that orders are about to 
be received. Prescribe the necessary reconnaissance in 
advance when the course of action is reasonably obvi- 

When practicable, make use of operations maps, 
oral orders and fragmentary orders. In brief, utilize 
every time-saving device that ingenuity and forethought 
can devise.—Infantry in Battle. 
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Sidi Barrani, Tobruk, Derna, Bengasi. Almost the 
very sound of these names evokes in our minds the 
names of another set of battles—Beersheba, Gaza, Je- 
rusalem, and Megiddo. There are 
striking similarities and striking dif 
ferences. There are, first of all, the 
differences that twenty-three years 
have made in ways of making war. 
The sites are on different though ad- 
joining continents. There is a dif- 
ference undoubtedly between the 
spirit and skill of Britain’s Mediter- 
ranean enemies of 1917-18 and of 
today. But both campaigns have 
swept along the desert shores of the same great inland 
sea. In both, success has hinged primarily on the one 
great essential of desert warfare—water. In both, there 
is full evidence of the most minute and careful plan- 
ning by the British commanders. And in both cam- 
paigns, there is to be seen the same emphasis on relent- 
less, exhausting pursuit of a beaten enemy. 

It is a rare thing in warfare for a book by a successful 
commander to appear while he is in the midst of his 
campaigns. Commanders usually wait until the fight- 
ing is over before they appear in print. But there is no 
criticism to be attached to General Sir Archibald Wavell 
because his book, Allenby: A Study in Greatness, comes 
off the presses while he himself is going Allenby one 





*Allenby: A Study in Greatness. By General Sir Archibald Percival 
Wavell. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 301 Pages; 
Maps; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 


Wavell’s Allenby 


(Reviewed by G. V.) 





better. Actually, General Wavell has been engaged for 
some time in writing Allenby’s life. It was his original 
intention to publish a biography in two volumes, the 
second to cover the period of Allenby’s career from the 
close of the World War until his death. But the war 
prevented the author from finishing his work, and so 
the single volume now issued closes with the end of the 
World War. 

In the circumstances, it is most natural to read the 
pages of this book with a constant watch to see what 
light it throws on General Wavell’s successes in Libya. 
And though his book is primarily a straightforward, 
thoroughly readable biography, rather than a treatise 
on any particular aspect of modern warfare, much light 
of the kind the reader will look for is to be found. 

A splendid example is the passage dealing with pur- 
suit, which has reference to Allenby’s pursuit of No- 
vember 8-18, in 1917: 

To the uninitiated pursuit seems the easiest possible 
form of war. To chase a flying, presumably demoralized 
enemy must be a simple matter, promising much gain 
at the expense of some exertion and hardship, but little 
danger. Yet the successful or sustained pursuits of his 
tory have been few, the escapes from a lost battle m: any. 
The reasons are partly material, but mainly moral. 
force retreating falls back on its depots and la 
ments; unless it is overrun, it is growing stronger all the 
time. And there are many expedients besides fighting by 
which it can gain time: bridges or roads may be blown 
up, defiles blocked, supplies destroyed. The pursuer 
soon outruns his normal resources. . He may pos 


sibly be able to feed himself at the expense of his ene- 
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mies or of the countryside; he is not likely to be able 
to replenish his ammunition and warlike equipment in 
the same way. But the chief obstacle he has to overcome 
is psychological. The pursued has a greater incentive 
to haste than the pursuer, and, unless he is demoralized, 
a stronger urge to fight. It is only natural that the 
soldier who has risked his life and spent his toil in 
winning a battle should desire relaxation in safety as his 
meed of victory, and that the general and staff should 
feel a reaction from the strain. So that, while coolness 
in disaster is the supreme proof of a commander's cour 
age, energy in pursuit is the surest test of his strength 
of will. Few have carried out pursuits with such re 
lentless determination as did Allenby in 1917 and 1918. 

An incident illustrates his attitude in a pursuit. One 
of his staff brought to him early in a pursuit a draft 
order to the Twenty-first Corps to move to a certain 
line. Allenby at once scratched out the line indicated, 
and substituted two places much farther north. The 
staff officer, who considered the line indicated by Al 
lenby beyond what could be expected of the troops, 
pointed out that he was making no allowance for any 
difficulties or unavoidable delays, due to the enemy's 
resistance or to other causes. Allenby said, “Is it im- 
possible for the troops to reach the line I have given?” 
The staff officer replied, “Not necessarily impossible, 
but . . .” “There must be no buts,” replied Allenby. 
“In pursuit you must always stretch possibilities to the 
limit. Troops having beaten the enemy will want to 
rest. They must be given as objectives, not those that 
you think they will reach, but the farthest that they 
could possibly reach.” And on this principle Allenby 


always acted. 


The parallel here with General Wavell’s present 
campaign is perfectly apparent. Allenby was a master 
of the pursuit and so is his pupil, Wavell. 

One of the most marked differences brought out by 
General Wavell between Allenby’s campaign and those 
of today is the complete passing of horse cavalry. Dur- 
ing the years since the World War, Allenby’s Palestine 
campaign has been pointed to again and again in our 
own schools of instruction, and doubtless in those of 
foreign armies, as proof that horse cavalry has a definite 
place in modern warfare. But if there seem to be no 
horses with Wavell in North Africa, the following pas- 
sage should go far to explain why: 


The Great War saw the virtual passing from the 
battlefield of the cavalry arm, though not, it is hoped, 
of the cavalry spirit, which will still find expression in 
controlling and exploiting the mobility of armoured ve- 
hicles. The fighting power of men on horses, who have 
dominated war or taken an important share in it since 
the days of Alexander of Macedon, has—fortunately for 
the horse—practically vanished in face of modern weap- 
ons. Alexander was the first great commander to show 
how battles and campaigns could be won by the speed 
and endurance of horses and the boldness given to their 
riders by that speed. The exploits of Allenby’s mounted 
men in Palestine, twenty-two and a half centuries later, 
are likely to be recorded as the last decisive successes of 


cavalry dependent on horses, and Allenby himself as 

the last great cavalry general. From Alexander to Al 

lenby may be the title of some future history of the 

horsed cavalry arm. . 

Elsewhere in the book the author remarks on the one 
big limitation which hampers mounted troops in desert 
warfare--again, water. Mechanical transport can carry 
its own water in abundance, mounted troops cannot. 

But as I have said, this book is a fine life of Allenby 
and not a detailed study of today’s warfare. A review of 
it can by no means neglect the main subject. General 
Wavell portrays Allenby as a magnificent leader, a 
strong leader, but a leader not free from weakness. His 
main weakness, of course, was his explosive temper, 
for which he was famed. He was also extremely strict 
in the enforcement of regulations, however minor. He 
was, however, free in changing regulations at all times. 
But if a thing stood in the book, he thought it should 
never be departed from, and his explosions of temper 
over such departures, so General Wavell feels, kept him 
apart to some extent from those who served under him. 

But these were almost foibles when weighed against 
the many fine traits of leadership which Allenby dis 
played. With all his sudden fits of temper over little 
things, he was notoriously kindhearted to his officers 
and men alike, and those who served near him, once 
they got used to his blasts, admired him and swore by 
him. 

One of Allenby’s highest qualifications as a leader 
was his complete faith in his staffs and in his subordi 
nate leaders, once he had known them long enough to 
repose such faith in them. He was a master at the proper 
delegation of duties. In other words, he was a superb 
administrator as well as a,splendid leader of troops. On 
his first morning in Palestine, Allenby’s senior adjutant 
general, a major general, brought him a great pile of 
papers to go over. Allenby looked at the first three 
“with rising irritation, and asked if they were all of a 
similar nature. He ended by pitching the whole pile 
into the far corner of the room and forcibly forbidding 
that his time should ever again be wasted on details 
that a junior officer could decide.” 

But he was not inclined to be a new broom on taking 
command of a new unit. In Palestine, as General 
Wavell writes, “There was no general purge of com- 
manders, as some have supposed. A few elderly and 
obese colonels of mounted regiments were replaced by 
more active men; one divisional commander whose 
abilities were not quite equal to his position was sent 
home; but Allenby was always content to make the best 
of the material available, and probably dismissed fewer 
senior officers than did any other of the army com- 
manders of the Great War.” 

The author emphasizes over and over again how 
careful Allenby was in conserving the health and 
strength of his troops. And it seems most apparent that 
he understood how far measures of kindness and sym- 
pathy will go to keep high the spirit of an army. He 
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always gave his medical advisers full support in the 
measures they proposed. “Few commanders of large 
armies have consulted the heads of their medical serv- 
ices so regularly and earnestly than did Allenby,” 
writes General Wavell. It is also noteworthy indeed that 
the casualties in Allenby’s armies, both in France and 
Palestine, were much lower per thousand than in the 
armies of most other commanders. 

One other remarkable quality, an acquired character- 
istic remarked upon repeatedly by General Wavell, is 
Allenby’s breadth of knowledge. From his childhood 
days in school throughout his life, he read avidly in 
every field of knowledge. There was nothing that he 
did not find of interest. He was famed in later years 
for his quick correction, whether on social or official oc- 
casions, of incorrect information of any kind. But he 
was just as ready to learn from those who knew more 
than he did. “He never troubled,” writes General 
Wavell, “to explain his successes or to justify any action 
he had taken; he bore no grudge against his critics or 
detractors; he left behind no account of his life and no 
material to compile one; he had, in truth, a certain im- 


patience with those who recalled past events, sayin 
that it was only the future that mattered.” But his char. 
acter and abilities were such, believes the author, that 
an accurate account of his life should be written and 
read. For he had, “qualities of courage, loyalty, direct. 
ness of thought and purpose, knowledge of his profes- 
sion and common sense and the application of his 
knowledge, that would have made him a great soldier 
in any age and under any condition.” 

“History, and more especially military history, is dry, 
misleading stuff without a clear understanding of the 
characters and motives of the chief actors.” Thus writes 
General Wavell in his prologue. Allenby: A Study in 
Greatness not only shows us the character of its subject, 
but through emphasis and mode of writing, the char- 
acter of the author. General Wavell is already close to 
Allenby in stature. It is surely to be hoped that one 
day we shall have an equally fine study of the present- 
day master of desert warfare. Perhaps, indeed, when 
we consider the fair judgment and clear writing which 
go to make up the present book we should hope for a 


work on his own campaigns by General Wavell himself. 
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Swedish Extension Courses 


By Holger 


In Sweden, one indication of the greatly increased 
interest in National Defense is the successful use of 
free extension courses through which any citizen can 
acquire a theoretical knowledge of military matters. 
Men of all ages in all parts of the country have taken 
up these courses by the thousands with enthusiasm. 
One course, in fact, brought more than 20,000 appli- 
cants in ten days. 

The correspondence courses were first begun in the 
autumn of 1939. At that time two courses, one dealing 
with air-raid precautions and the other with general de- 
fense matters, the second aimed at men of conscription 
age (twenty to forty-six years), were made available. 
Recently these have been followed by a third prepared 
especially for the newly organized home-defense body. 
This body consists of men from sixteen to sixty-five 
years of age not otherwise called to the colors. It is 
voluntary and operates under army supervision. It is 
primarily organized and instructed to deal with para- 
chute troops in case of an invasion of Sweden from the 
air. 

The correspondence courses are run as an inde- 

sndent unit of one of the largest correspondence 
schools in the country, in close coéperation of course 
with the military authorities. The aim of the corre- 
spondence courses is not so much to extend funda- 
mental knowledge, as with the American Army exten- 
sion courses, by i, the greater part of the 100,000 stu- 
dents of which are already in the armed forces, as to 
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make it possible for every man interested to acquire 
military instruction before the time for his actual con- 
scription arrives. 

The Swedish correspondence courses are largely 
based on the method-of-study circle which has been 
widespread in Sweden through the adult education 
movement. Workers in factories, mills, and businesses 
of all kinds, and likewise members of sports clubs, pa- 
triotic societies, and other organizations, form special 
military study groups that meet regularly and discuss 
the lessons. 

As in the American Army extension courses, the 
Swedish correspondence courses contain problems. The 
study groups send in their solutions of the different 
problems to the school conducting the courses which 
returns them corrected. But any individual can also 
take the courses without having to be a member of a 
study group. 

The material of the extension courses is issued in the 
form of “study letters” each of thirty-two pages, and 
additional general text matter. The instructional mat- 
ter is augmented by the use of the radio. Army experts 
of the different national defense projects give regular 
lectures over the air and also answer questions. 

The head of the Swedish correspondence courses 
says that the response to the courses has indicated a 
keen interest in the workings of the national defense 
throughout the country. 





CEREBRATIONS 








Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 











Keep It Dark! 


Perhaps I’m taking the wrong slant on this business 
of being an officer, but somehow I have a screwy idea 
that I’m expected to learn as much as possible about my 
job—not only the job I’m doing right now, but the one 
I might be doing next month or next year. I thirst for 
military knowledge—and everywhere I turn, the wells 
are posted with signs that say “Restricted” or “Con- 
fidential.” 

Just for instance, it seems that every soldier in mod- 
ern war—most civilians, too—runs the risk of being at- 


" tacked from the air. The natural thing for the soldier 


to do is fire back at the plane, with whatever he has 
that might reach it. Even if he’s armed with nothing 
more lethal than a typewriter, the soldier can’t be 
blamed if he has a healthy interest in identifying the 
nationality of the plane, so that he'll know whether to 
duck or grin. 

But the FM (maybe it’s a TM) that covers the sub- 
ject is not for my eyes. I can’t buy it, and I have had 
little luck in getting it through other channels or even 
borrowing it. 

Sure, I agree—let’s not make it too easy for potential 
enemies to find out what we have, and what we are 
doing. But it does seem a bit peculiar to keep the in- 
formation from our own troops, because at the moment 
they have no official connection with the subject. 

To make matters worse, I'd be willing to bet my 
bi-swing coat against an M-1917 blouse that “thim 
furriners” have the doggone thing anyhow, or else it's 
so innocuous that they don’t even want it. 

Let's be reasonable. There’s no need for keeping 
things confidential that have appeared in the national 
magazines, or in geography books we studied in fifth 
grade. Nor is there any need for shouting to the house- 
tops how many troops we have in Panarico, complete 
with unit designations. 

I'm all for secrecy—of things that should be kept 
secret. But let’s release information that our own 
troops need. And getting back to identification of air- 
craft, every civilian should begin his lessons now, and 
every soldier should have started his several years ago.— 
Caprarn Datum Port. 


Better Maintenance 


According to the latest available information there 
are 1,574 motor vehicles in a triangular division. All 
of these motor vehicles except the sixteen scout cars 
of the reconnaissance squadron are quartermaster ve- 
hicles. The work of maintaining these vehicles is 
done by four echelons: (1st) the driver; (2d) the com 
pany or unit; (3d) the quartermaster or ordnance field 
shop; and (4th) the quartermaster or ordnance base 
shop (not a divisional unit). The only quartermaster 
held shop in the division is a platoon of the quarter- 
master battalion—one ofhcer and forty-five enlisted 
men—which must accomplish the third-echelon main 
tenance and repair on over 1,500 vehicles. 

To say that this maintenance platoon will be 
swamped in war or even on maneuvers is probably an 
understatement. It doesn’t take much imagination to 
figure what a third-echelon repair park will look like 
after three weeks of blitz maneuver like the one in 
Louisiana last spring. 

How much of this repair is the third echelon actually 
expected to do? Let us turn to Circular 1-10, which, if 
it is not the motor officer's bible is at least his book of 
common prayer. It lists 177 repair operations. Of these 
ninety are allotted to the second echelon, sixty-eight to 
the third echelon, and nineteen to the fourth. The 
second-echelon repairs will undoubtedly be required 
much more often, yet they are minor ones not requiring 
the hours of labor or the time on the deadline needed 
for repairs by the higher echelons. It is a fair estimate 
to assume that about forty per cent, or a little less, of 
the repair work will fall to the third echelon. More, by 
far, than it can handle. 

A rifle regiment has 212 motor vehicles. Tables of 
organization provide it with maintenance personnel 
totaling one officer and thirty-one enlisted men. Prop- 
erly equipped, trained, and supplied, this crew ought 
to be able to fix anything short of a total wreck, but 
they haven’t the equipment now. The organization 
may not be the best, with twenty-four of the enlisted 
men assigned to the service company with its forty-nine 
vehicles. But they are all there in the regiment when- 
ever they are needed. 
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There are three possible improvements in this situa- 
tion: Give the second echelon more jobs and more 
tools and equipment, and let it do limited third-eche- 
lon work. Increase the size of the maintenance platoon 
of the quartermaster battalion. Or attach quartermaster 
personnel to regiments as medical detachments are now 
attached. 

The last solution is probably the best. It frees the 
Doughboy from the worry of maintaining and repair- 
ing 185 trucks, twenty-six motorcycles, and a passenger 
car. It puts the supply of tools, equipment, and parts 
back in the hands of our primary supply branch. It 
tends to make the infantry soldier primarily what he 
ought to be—a fighting man. 

Of course this eliminates the maintenance section 
of the service company. In its place it substitutes an 
attached QM platoon (maintenance), consisting of, 
let us say, one officer and thirty men, comprising a 
platoon headquarters and three sections, one for each 
battalion. All of the second-echelon maintenance and 
practically all of the repair operations of the third eche- 
lon could be done by such a platoon. It could give 
maintenance service, preventive and repair, when and 
where it was required.—Mayor G. M. Netson, Infan- 


try. 
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A Proposed Hand Grenade 


Here’s an idea for a grenade designed to fit the 
cartridge pouch of the rifleman’s belt. This proposed 


weapon is the approximate size of an eight-round M-1 
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clip, but it is lighter than the present grenade so that 
the soldier can carry a greater supply with no more jn. 
— than carrying the equivalent number of 
clips. 

The case is made of light metal or moulded plastic 
and it is filled with an explosive, either high or low, 
Should the grenade be loaded with a low explosive, 
metal shavings, chilled shot, or other missles could be 
added. 

The detonator is of the conventional type. The sup- 
plementary instantaneous fuse is designed to explode 
the grenade if the weapon is regrasped after having 
been initially thrown. 

The operating lever is countersunk into the case so 
that there will be no projections to catch on the 
soldier's belt or clothing. It is hinged on one end and 
held at the other by a retainer and spring which allows 
the operating lever to push out one quarter of an inch, 
thereby igniting the detonator and preparing the sup- 
plementary fuse for action. 

The safety device is a ring countersunk into the top 
of the case and kept in position by a gummed-paper 
tape. The ring is attached to a cotterpin which main- 
tains the operating lever in the position of safety until 
the cotterpin is extracted. The operating lever is held 
in the safety position by the hand grasping the grenade 
and remains so until the grenade is thrown. 

This weapon has the weight of a regulation baseball 
and is designed for use chiefly against personnel, par- 
ticularly machine-gun pits or emplacements. It can 
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:rown accurately up to at least eighty yards. In 
le. several of these grenades can be thrown at the 

c time, at the same target, thus doing much greater 

age than a single Mark II grenade.—Mayor Wi- 

\t E. Boone, Infantry. 

= 
Rest Camp 

Why should a man who is selected and found fit by 

; local draft board be sent to camp the same day? 

his system works considerable hardship on the selected 
men and delays their training. 

If a man is asked to go to the armory at a certain day 

« has to wind up his affairs, give up his job, store away 
h is personal belongings, give up his room. If he is re- 
ected, all this work and expense was in vain and he 
has to rearrange all his affairs. 

If he is selected the army has acquired him before his 
skill and capacities are known and it then takes con- 
siderable time to find these out and also to find a place 
where he is most useful to our defense system. In the 
meantime, he draws his pay, gets housing, clothing and 
food, and in return he lays most of the time on his bunk 
in a reception company. This is especially true if a 
man has special skills, when it takes a longer time to 
find the right unit for him. The military training in 
these reception units is sporadic and it goes without say- 
ing that the idleness will undermine morale. 

\ll these difficulties can be avoided if we will only 
examine the prospective soldier and give him the intel- 
ligence test and professional interview before inducting 
him. He can then return to his home and await a call 
to duty. If he is rejected he will continue his civil life 
without interruption. 

If he is physically fit and does not possess any spe- 
cial skills, he will be assigned to those outfits where 
men without special skills are placed. He will be noti- 
fied to report for duty within five days and at an induc- 
tion center. 

If he has special skills, his induction will be held up 
until there arises a vacancy in the special outfit where 
his skills are needed. He could also be assigned to a 
training battalion where he will get a basic infantry 
training of two or three months and proceed from there 
to the special branch of the service where he will be 
needed. But in no case should he be held in a reception 
center where he learns first how to beat drill and avoid 
duty. 

As a rookie of two months’ service I am no authority 
on military matters. But I was long enough in the re- 
ception center at Fort Blank to see how useless people 
feel there, how much they grouch about trivial matters, 
and how their ambitious spirit is killed by useless wait- 
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ing and assignment to oversized work details where 
even WPA standards are considered sw eatshop condi 
tions.—New Private. 


Goin’ My Way? 

You are probably familiar with the regulation against 
hitch-hiking. And you probably are familiar with the 
fact that the regulation is enforced but sporadically. 

Drive by any “key corner” on the outskirts of almost 
any city. Soldiers, sailors, and marines, anywhere from 
one to ten of them, stand along the curb, their eyes pro- 
jecting mute appeal—but their thumbs remain at their 
sides. If called to account, they're not hitch-hiking, 
they’re only standing on the curb, minding their own 
business. If some motorist should offer them a lift, that’s 
quite all right, isn’t it? 

All of which is dangerous—because it gives the sol- 
dier the idea that regulations and orders can be ignored 
with impunity, as long as a loophole can be found or 
a corner can be cut. 

So why the regulation in the first place? 

Well, thumbing rides is not fittin’ to the dignity of a 
member of the armed forces of the United States. 

But take, for instance, Private Ignatz Meiscewviecs, 
on duty at Fort Stonybroke. Meisc—-, you know who I 
mean, has a tough time stretching his pay during an 
ordinary month to the point where he can buy a pack 
of smokes on the 27th. And then the Old Man stuns 
him with the offer of a ten-day furlough. 

Private M—— Clet’s call him Jones) grabs at the 
chance, because there’s a girl back home in Altoona 
who was showing signs of taking up with the manager 
of the grocery store around the corner. Now, there's 
that regulation against hitch-hiking. There's a law 
against stealing railroad tickets, and in some parts of 
the country, they hang people for stealing horses. 

What's Private Jones going to do—hang around the Fort 
because he’s broke? 

You know darn well what he’s going to do. And he 
does it. If he gets away with it, that’s a little less respect 
he has for the regulations. If he gets caught, and prop- 
erly punished, he can’t help but resent the system that 
keeps him to camp limits for “the duration.” 

Most civilian drivers will pick up a man in uniform, 
no matter what their scruples are against picking up 
hitch-hikers. The ones who won't, well, they just 
won't, and who'll be bothered? 

Let's quit kidding ourselves and Private Jones. Let's 
look the facts in the face and admit the existence of a 
situation that we can’t do a thing about—and tha isn’t 
so bad in the first place. Can’t we do without that regu- 
lation?—CapTain Surucc. 
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Off the v Record 


This corner of the magazine will offer such material as the editors think will 
be of interest to JounNAL readers but which does not fit into any other depart- 
ment. It will contain some of the better correspomdence received by the editors, 
both damning and praising The Journat, and it will be used for any other ma- 





terial which the editors think should be reported upon to JourNAL readers. 


The February JOURNAL—Sold Out! 


As usual we made what we thought was a generous 
estimate of extra copies for new ilies: when we 
sent the order to our printer for the February number. 
But the demand for that issue has been much beyond 
expectation, so that we are forced to announce that 
none are left. Since January 31, when we ran out of 
the February number, we have had to begin all new 
subscriptions with the March issue. We regret also 
that some old subscribers who were a little late in re- 
newing their subscriptions could not receive the Feb- 
ruary number. 


ee ae 
The Battle of the Wire Baskets 


Last month we seriously begged everybody who had 
a practical idea about paperwork to let The Journar 
have it so that we soll spread the news. So far we 
have received several widely differing responses. 

One Journat contributor of long standing who 
wants to be anonymous does not tackle the problem it- 
self but turns emphasis away from it in what he entitles 
“A Resolution for Troop Leaders” toward the main job 
of soldiering. With utter seriousness he touches on one 
of our chief weaknesses—our reluctance to delegate re- 
sponsibility for attending to routine details. Every ex- 
panding army goes through a period in which its off- 
cers of more than a few years’ experience have to over- 
come this reluctance. Some learn rapidly to shuck off 
their administrative shells and open their minds fully 
to the business of training. Some are slower at it and ac- 
cordingly delay things. Some never do and work a con- 
sequent injury to their units and their army, and are 
failures in campaign. Only recently orders have been 
issued by high authority emphasizing the necessity for 
delegating administrative duties. These orders were 
aimed, it appeared, at higher commanders. Actually, 
the same thing applies to leaders all the way down to 
those of the ee units. There has also not been 
enough emphasis placed on this matter at the service 
ab i 4 in the extension courses. Delegation of 
duties could well form the subject of a separate course 


in both. 


Here is the suggested Resolution for Troop Leaders 
It doesn’t answer the paperwork problem. But in a 
sense it does more, because it reminds us, as we so often 
need reminding, that there is a bigger job in hand than 
shuffling papers on a desk: 


RESOLUTION FOR Troop LEADERS 

If I were to work twenty hours a day, during these 
days of abrupt and long-needed military expansion, | 
could not fully attend to the matters I am bidden by 
regulations and instructions to give my attention to 
Administrative details pile high, and often leave but 
ragged, hurried, and uncertain spaces in my day for my 
real business—the training and care of my unit. 

My Country needs an Army, a hardened, efficient, 
modern Army. My first duty is to help build that Arm 
to the full limit of my ability and my job. 

I do therefore resolve— 

That in my daily endeavors I shall put before all 
others those highest of military duties—the training and 
care of my troops; 

That I shall fight Cand win) against my tendency, 
built up during the long subnormal period through 
which our Army has just passed—my tendency to assure 
myself that all concerns of my command, however 
trifling, must bear my personal check and my studied 
approval; 

That I will, in other words, conquer all reluctance to 
hand over administrative matters to my assistants; 

That I will ask myself today whether I have kept 
mentally fit for my first task—my training task; and 
whether I have a full and detailed grasp of today’s doc 
trine of warfare as contained in the new field manuals 
of my arm; and whether I have taken time from lesser 
duties—for no other is of such high importance—to gain 
this vital knowledge; and whether I have understood 
that these new basic doctrines are not simply a rehash 
of what has gone before but changed ideas of utmost 
tactical import—or whether I have let the mere physical 
possession of a new tactical directive in manual form 
give me an unwarranted sense of new knowledge at 
hand for use; 

That if I am still relying more upon outmoded tactical 
knowledge than upon intensive study of, and practice 
with, the latest tactics, I will now devote my freshest 
energies daily until I know what, above all other things, 
I should completely know; 
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REGIMENT, PAPERWORK, 
r\ BLE OF ORGANIZATION RK, LIGHT 


No. 1-7-11* Designation: th Light Paperwork Regiment 1 April, 1942 
Ha wr ; Mimeograph Typewriter Filing ta 
Ha | Dervice & Light Company Company‘ Company® 221 w 
Com-| eee (3 per Regiment) (3 per Regt ) (3 per Regt.) Stile 
pany | pany See T/O 1932 See T/O 2328 See T/O 904 [SEE 
5 - = i = Manual Motor- = 3 ¢ S 
PERSONNEI | $1 6) | |g | Platoon aored s| 8 § Slcialis jaws 
Co) em) S| Elle a - a sifie | sii alitiz =* 
wes ecisle | 21 E | lsd gi S SiS elsig [a8] ¥ 
SSE SeOom ae) a | S1Slz 4) a lelaidieie"la*! 2 
Colonel he l 
Lt. Colonel l l 
Adjutants ....-|1Z 12 
Captains... | OL) ] 3 3 3 lj) 12 
15) I 3 3 3 1| 26 
——|-++- 
First Sergeants ae. 1} ] 3 3 3 li; 12 
Sergeants.. 5 6 15 12 38 
Corporals, mineo : | 27 27 
Corporals, tpwtr... ‘hice xe 27 27 
Corporals 2) 11....)....|10 54 135 108 2) 312 
Privates,® 1 el........ | | 
2 el. } 
3 el. | 4) 2) 378 945 756 2|'2087 
4 cl. 
7|\ 3 16 468 1125 879 5||2503 
22) 3)....../17 471 1128 882 62529 
A nt Sale ee 
ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT | | 
Trucks cargo, 8-ton ......... 6| 6 
Truck, tank, ink, mimeo __...._. 3 3 
Truck, tank, ink, blue-black, issue | 1 l 
Typewriters, noisy . Rooke 9 9 18 
Typewriters, silent 9g 9 
Typewriters, pica 9 y 
Typewriters, elite... == g 9 
Mimeograph, GI, Rt. Hd. Pl. 9 i) 
Mimeo., GI, Lt. Hd. auto Feed & Fold* 9 4 
Press, baling, paper m 3 3 
Macerator, paper ...... eh ee Oe J 3 5) 
Cancellation machine’ _........... |? I}? | 
Pantograph, stylus, automatic _..... é ‘ 
Disk, record, reproduction machine —__|... 3 5 


“This regt to be mobilized in lieu of teletype reproduction plat of 1 off 4 men 

‘Brig Gen to be attached. 

Will establish d.p. for ink, mimeo units, furnishing containers. 
Will make automatic issue, color being requisitioned from QM. 
‘Not to be used in advance of regtl res line. 

Unit to which att’d will furnish filing facilities. 

‘Tentative issue. 

Rese. Ord plat & filing co both want this one. 

-\on-oecupational specialists. 
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That remembering I am a leader of men in war, and 
that war may be close upon us, I will continue to place 
my soldierly duties first, sparing none of my time and 
energy for matters of administration that can possibly 
be handled by others for me; and that I will be as 
jealous of the training time of my unit down to that of 
its last-joined private soldier as of my own, and that I 
will spare neither my unit nor myself in the training 
that will enable it to accomplish at least cost its ultimate 
tasks as a military unit unexcelled in spirit and in battle 
ability. 


Two downright and simple short cuts are suggested 
by Major Bert N. Bryan, Finance Department, both 
purely mechanical. He points out that since nearly 
all military correspondence eventually comes to rest in 
a file, a great number of hours could be saved if the 
Government would buy its paper with two holes al- 
ready punched in the top at the right distance apart 
for the common Acco fastener. He also suggests that 
the shoestring binder for War Department circulars 
should come with holes punched in them so that the 
Acco fastener can be used instead of the shoestring. 
The same thing of course should apply to the War De- 
partment ene. 8 themselves. 

These may seem to be small things and are sugges- 
tions, not for the field, but for the people who buy paper 
and binders. But it is just such small labor-saving su 
gestions that efficient business houses have found will 
save thousands of hours of work per year. 

But if you can’t laugh at paperwork once in a while 
it will kill you in the end. We hope that the table of 
organization given on page 59 will bring as many 
chuckles to our readers as it did to us. 

The Journat will still welcome at any time any 
other contributions which will help tear the paperwork 
problem wide open. 


a Sto 
Windshield Wipers 


The following discussion of the Cerebration in the 
January InFantry Journat entitled “More Power to 
Wipers,” was received from Major David M. Fowler, 
Infantry: 


Present vehicle specifications list a windshield wiper 
of the vacuum type and of commercial design, operated 
by the vacuum of the intake manifold. At “part throttle” 
operation this vacuum is high—enough to operate the 
wiper with reasonable speed. At “wide-open throttle” 
operation, the vacuum is too low to operate the wiper. 
With all such wipers, the engine must be operated at 
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something less than wide-open throttle in rain or 


now 

when the wiper is needed. 
Two devices are supplied by the automotive industry 
to overcome this obvious deficiency. One is a fuel pump 


with vacuum booster, which has two diaphragms acty 

ated by the same rocker arm in constant contact with an 

eccentric on the camshaft. One diaphragm pumps the 
fuel, the other pumps air from the windshield \ iper 
line when the wiper is in action and the intake manifold 

vacuum is low. This unit is original equipment on a 

few of the higher-priced cars of the last two years. 

Another suitable device is the electric wiper, the blade 
of which is actuated by a small electric motor. The 
current drawn from the storage battery is less than that 
of one headlamp. The operation of this wiper is entire}, 
independent of engine operation. 
a 
Polishing the Unpolishable 

We nearly gave up hope a few days ago when a brie! 
article came in to The Journat containing a com 
plaint about the difficulty of polishing the new dull 
finish motor transportation until it would shine. In all 
seriousness this article said—we still can’t find it pos 
sible to believe—“With two cans of rubbing compound 
and a can of polish, and plenty of hard work, a reason- 
ably bright surface can be obtained” and the camouflage 
effectively ruined. 

The first time we saw one of those new rough-painted 
cars we felt truly proud of the modern businesslike 
tendencies in our Amy. If anybody is actually trying to 
polish them it ought not to take somebody who counts 
long to find it out. It’s not our place to suggest what 
Article of War applies. 


What are they going to call Blois this time, anyway? 


7 - 7 


Send Up the Infantry! 


One of our regular contributors wrote the other day 
considerably worried in mind about the present tenden- 
cy to emphasize the mechanical aspects of warfare at 
the expense of continued unnecessary emphasis on the 
fighting soldier himself. He enclosed a recent press 
item about the British capture of Sidi Barrani, Decem 
ber 13. This news story contained a message from the 
commander of one of the British mechanized columns, 
as follows: 

I am now stopped in the middle of 200 men, no, there 
are 500—with their hands held up. For heaven's sake, 
send up the infantry. 
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The Intelligence Platoon 


The composition of the intelligence platoon is given 
in detail in T/O 7-12, October 1, 1940. Essentially it 
consists of a platoon leader who is the regimental in- 
telligence officer (S-2); a staff sergeant, second-in-com- 
mand; a sergeant, topographical draftsman; four cor- 
porals, group leaders; and twelve privates or privates 
first class who are scouts and observers. 

This organization divides readily and logically into 
four groups each commanded by a corporal. These 
groups form convenient units for basic instruction and 
the execution of general tasks, but are not organic and 
are not to be considered so. When special missions are 
at hand the platoon leader organizes teams on the basis 

of special qualifications and the number required for 
the job to be done. 

It goes without saying that all members of the in- 
telligence platoon must be literate, quick-witted, imagi- 
native, and endowed with a high order of initiative. 
Their basic education must be sufficient to permit them 

to absorb the instruction prescribed in FM 30-5: Com- 


bat Intelligence. Prior to assignment to the platoon 
they must have completed at least the basic instruction 
covered in paragraphs 197 to 214, FM 7-5: Organiza- 
tion and Tactics of Infantry: The Rifle Battalion. 

Battalion intelligence personnel are attached to the 
intelligence platoon for technical instruction and cer 
tain company personnel may also be detailed. 

The platoon is instructed in those subjects listed in 
FM 30-5. This instruction is preponderantly practical 
and applicatory. The following subjects are given pri 
ority: map and aerial photograph reading; use of the 
compass and optical instruments; conventional signs, 
military symbols, and abbreviations; sketching; verbal 
and written messages and reports; scouting and patrol 
ling; theory and practice of observation. 

All members of the platoon must qualify by practical 
test in all of these subjects and must be thoroughly 
trained as scouts and observers. 

Prior to active operations, instructon must also cover 
all pertinent information of the enemy—his organiza 
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tion, armament, equipment, tactics, designation of 
units, insignia of rank, uniform, identification of air- 
craft and armored vehicles. 

Counter-intelligence instruction is likewise empha- 
sized. Through applicatory exercises and practical work 
during the aad Sehaine of the regiment, the pla- 
toon is thoroughly instructed in concealment, camou- 
Hage and deception. 

The regimental intelligence officer is responsible for 
the training of the inndiligenie platoon, and such su- 
pervision of intelligence and counter-intelligence in- 
struction within the regiment as the commander may 
delegate to him. In combat he directs the operations of 
the platoon. In addition he is charged with the procure- 
ment and issue of maps, aerial c nalemoatm and mo- 
saics; supervision and control over the use of codes 
and ciphers; the recording and distribution of military 
information; check of screening, camouflage, and con- 
cealment measures in all situations; supervision of ex- 
amination of prisoners and civilians and search of in- 
stallations in hostile territory; and surveillance of civil- 
ian communications, movements, and activities in the 
regimental area or zone. 

The staff sergeant, second-in-command, is respon- 
sible for the discipline and administration of the pla- 
toon to the commanding officer of headquarters com- 
pany in post, camp, or station. In operations he su- 
pervises intelligence work at the regimental command 
post, including the recording of intelligence reports, 
distribution of maps, and preparation of sketches, un- 
der the supervision of the intelligence officer. 

The sergeant, topographical draftsman, performs 
such duties as the intelligence officer may prescribe, 
such as preparing sketches and overlays, and posting 
the intelligence map. 

Corporals act as Baie, of patrols, scout groups, and 
observation teams manning observation posts. They 
also assist the platoon sergeant at the regimental com- 
mand post or at the regimental prisoner-of-war collect- 
ing point. They carry out other special duties as di- 
rected. 

The twelve private soldiers of the platoon act as 
scouts and observers, and perform clerical and drafting 
duties for S-2 at the regimental command post. 

The intelligence platoon is the eye ms. ear of 
the regimental commander. In its first réle it sets up 
and mans the regimental observation posts; furnishes 
personnel for special patrols or individual scouts for 
attachment to patrols, raiding parties, and reconnais- 
sance and security detachments; and carries out in- 
telligence work at the regimental command post in- 
dele preparation of intelligence reports and esti- 
mates, distribution of intelligence reports, summaries, 
and maps, and the examination of prisoners. 

In its second réle it carries out counter-intelligence 
work in conjunction with military police, in the regi- 
mental area, especially in enemy territory or territory 
evacuated by the enemy. Its mission includes repeated 
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check of camouflage measures and light discipline. 
seizure of civilian communication centers and sur 
veillance of civilian communication and movemen; 
through the lines; and surveillance of the use of the 
regiment's signal communications. 

In covered movement during route marches, the jn 
telligence platoon usually marches with the headquar 
ters or headquarters company. Certain members of the 
platoon may be employed to prepare road sketches, to 
make route reconnaissances, and to observe for and 
identify hostile aircraft. 

In night marches, intelligence personnel may be 
distributed to check the observance of light discipline 

In a covered approach, the intelligence platoon moves 
with the leading echelon of the regiment. Where 
practicable, the intelligence officer precedes the regi- 
ment in order to get early and first-hand information 
of the situation from the covering force and to deter 
mine the most effective use he can make of his platoon 

If the regimental commander has designated an as 
sembly area for the organization of a regimental attack, 
early reconnaissance for the initial location of obser 
vation posts and the distribution of the platoon for its 
initial missions is essential. 

If the approach is made preliminary to the relief of 
the covering force, the intelligence officer confers with 
the staff of the outgoing regiment to acquaint himself 
with its intelligence activities and installations, and to 
obtain all available enemy information. He obtains 
maps, mosaics, and aerial photographs not required by 
the outgoing intelligence officer, together with a repro 
duction of the situation map. 

During an uncovered movement the platoon is usu 
ally disposed in two or more groups. The leading 
group, under direct command of the intelligence officer, 
usually moves with the covering detachment. The 
rest of the platoon under command of the staff ser- 
geant, second-in-command, moves in whole or in part 
with the regimental command group. 

The leading group, including one or more cyclists 
for messenger service, and when necessary an inter- 
preter, usually moves with the leading company of the 
covering detachment or with a reconnaissance detach 
ment preceding the regiment. If the detachment is 
motorized, the intelligence personnel also moves by 
motor transport. 

The failiiegice officer maintains close contact with 
the commander of the security or reconnaissance de 
tachment with whom he is marching. He may attach 
intelligence personnel to patrols reconnoitering areas 
of particular importance to the regiment. He checks 
reference maps against the terrain and supplements 
them by notes and sketches. In passing tea enemy 
towns and villages, or those recently occupied by the 
enemy, he has a search made of the files of telegraph 
and radio offices, telephone centrals, post offices, and 
newspaper offices, for information Sstne on the 


enemy situation, and has town and district offices 
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arched for maps and documents. (See FM 30-15: 
amination of Enemy Personnel, Repatriates, Docu- 
nts and Material, for disposition.) He questions cap- 

; taken from enemy patrols, enemy stragglers, and 

lians having especial knowledge of the zone of the 

\vance or enemy activities. Inquiries of civilians with 

oard to enemy troops that have been in the locality 

ay include: kinds of troops, number, identifications, 
signia, uniform, vehicles and vehicle lettering, weap- 
ns, activities, buildings occupied, conversations heard, 
ind the date and hour the enemy was in the locality. 

In an uncovered approach, the intelligence officer re- 
connoiters the objective of the movement assigned by 
the regimental commander and locates observation 
posts that cover the foreground of assembly positions 
to be occupied. He contacts adjacent units and cover- 
ing detachments and plots their locations on his situa- 
tion map, and also any known enemy elements. 

[he intelligence personnel marching with the com- 
mand group assist in maintaining situation maps, clas- 
sifying reports, and distributing information to higher, 
subordinate, and adjacent units. In the approach 
march they maintain contact with adjacent units, and 
they are especially charged with keeping the command 
informed of the location of these units. 

For the execution of its missions in attack, the in- 
telligence platoon is redistributed in the assembly posi- 
tion. It is usually divided into three general groupings: 

(1) Two or more groups for manning observation 
posts; 

(2) Patrols to maintain contact with the leading 
troops; and 

(3) Acommand group to carry on intelligence work 
at the regimental command post. 

Observation posts are the principal means of main- 
taining contact with the situation on the front and 
flanks of the regiment in open terrain. In close terrain, 
patrols are necessary to keep in touch with the situation 
of the attacking echelon. 

Since the regimental command post is located near 
the place affording the best available view over the 
terrain of the attack and the zones of adjacent units, the 
observation posts will logically be located near enough 
to permit easy communication. When the field of view 
is broken, additional posts at some distance from the 
command post will often be necessary. In that case, 
communication by sound-power telephone or portable 
radio should be provided. 

The intelligence officer carries out reconnaissance 
for the location of advanced observation posts as soon 
as the attacking echelon has cleared the first mask. 
Displacement of all observation posts in the immediate 
service of the command post should be completed be- 
tore the displacement of the command post. Continu- 
ity of observation is maintained by leapfrogging ob- 
serving groups. 

ile reconnoitering for observation posts the in- 
telligence officer notes enemy activities and probable 


uses of the terrain. He also takes this opportunity to 
contact subordinate and supporting units for informa 
tion, and notes their locations on his map. 

Patrols in the forward area use the established tele 
phone or radio néts or portable radio to transmit in 
formation to the regimental command post. They 
search enemy dead and wounded, enemy command 
posts, and other installations for maps and documents, 
and seek to establish identifications. They also obtain 
information from subordinate units in whose zones 
they are operating. This, however does not relieve sub 
ordinate commanders of their responsibility of reporting 
information of the enemy. New identifications are re- 
ported immediately. Special patrols are sent out to 
verify reports or to clear up an obscure situation. 

Intelligence personnel at the regimental command 
post receive, classify, and distribute information, exam- 
ine documents and captured personnel, and assist in 
maintaining situation maps. They examine prisoners 
at the regimental prisoner-of-war collecting station and 
send them to the rear as prescribed in FM 30-15. Avail 
able personnel may be used for counter-intelligence 
duties, as during marches and bivouac. 

Information is received from and distributed to sub 
ordinate, supporting, and higher units, and when prac 
ticable to adjacent units. The flow of information is 
through the chain of command, but direct communica 
tion is authorized between intelligence agencies of suc 
cessive echelons. All identifications are transmitted to 
higher headquarters as soon as reported to the regiment. 
Vital information of enemy gas, air, or mechanized 
operations is transmitted to individuals and units con 
cerned as soon as received. Whenever practicable, in 
formation is distributed in graphical form by means of 
overlays or copies of the intelligence map. 

Information is recorded at the command post in the 
simplest way possible, consistent with convenience and 
clarity. Enemy information that can be plotted graphi 
cally is entered on the unit situation map. This may 
include: enemy front line, covering forces, and forces 
in immediate contact; assembly areas and organizations 
to the rear; obstacles; location and designation of identi 
fied units; patrol activity; aerial activity; location of 
automatic weapons, antitank weapons, infantry heavy 
weapons, artillery batteries; observation posts and com 
mand posts; tanks and other mechanized units; shelled 
and gassed areas; explosions, fires, and other unusual 
events; supply installations and dumps. 

S-2 may also keep a running file of memoranda or 
“work sheet.” This consists of information extracted 
from reports and messages and recorded briefly on 
journal forms or in a loose-leaf notebook with page 
headings corresponding to the form for periodic inte] 
ligence reports (see FM 101-5: Staff and Combat 
Orders). Items important enough to be made of perma 
nent record are entered in the unit journal, when one 


is kept. 


In defense the intelligence officer accompanies the 















































regimental commander in his reconnaissance of the 
foreground of the position [paragraph 358b(1), FM 
7-5]. He notes particularly the features of the ground 
that will give an attacker observation into our own de- 
fensive position and those which, in our own posses- 
sion, will screen important defensive areas. He also 
notes those features within the defensive position it- 
self which afford the best observation. 

Whenever possible the intelligence officer checks 
camouflage and dummy construction by observation 
from the enemy side of the position. He also makes 
arrangements to have the position photographed from 
the air so that he can check the photographs. If the 
position is occupied for any length of time repeated 
checks of camouflage should be made from the air. 

Defensive situations permit a detailed organization 
of observation. Usually all intelligence personnel not 
needed at the regimental command post are used on 
observation missions. Observation posts are established 
in the forward areas and on the flanks in such a way 
that the foreground of the position and the terrain to- 
ward the flanks are all held under continuous observa- 
tion. Definite sectors of observation are assigned. Re- 
liefs are established to permit the continuous function- 
ing of observation posts during the daylight hours. Ob- 
servation posts are connected with the regimental com- 
munication net. 

A prolonged occupation of a position permits an in- 
tensive development of reconnaissance and observa- 
tion, the establishment of a routine system of periodic 
intelligence reports and estimates (see FM 30-5), and 
a close codrdination of the intelligence activities of 
tactical units of the several echelons of command. 

Many of the measures described under Position 
Warfare can be developed in a defense if time permits. 

In position warfare observation posts maintain a run- 
ning journal of events and a plotting board on which 
the magnetic bearing, time, and type of enemy activi- 
ties observed on the regimental front are entered. The 
location of an enemy activity observed from several ob- 
servation posts is established by time coincidence and 
the intersections of magnetic bearings. 

Raids are frequently ordered to obtain prisoners, 
establish identifications, and determine the method of 
occupation of the hostile position. Intelligence person- 
nel may be attached to the raiding party. 

The intelligence officer prepares periodic intelligence 
reports in accordance with standing instructions or spe- 
cial instructions from the regimental commander. This 
report is usually made a part of the regimental situation 
report transmitted to the division commander. It covers 
so much of the following as may be applicable: 

Enemy front line: location and character. 

Defensive organization: the localities held, trenches, 
emplacements, observation and command posts, acces- 
sory defenses; changes in dispositions. 

Units in contact: composition, identification, flanks, 


combat efficiency. 
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Artillery: location and calibers, if known. 
Reserves and supporting heavy infantry weapo 
Supply and equipment: including the locatio; 

kinds of supply installations. 
Enemy activity during the period. 
Weather and visibility. 


Miscellaneous items. 


Prior to a relief, S-2 of the relieving regiment pre 
cedes his unit to obtain intelligence data. A request 
may be made to the outgoing regiment to have its intel. 
ligence officer and one observer at each observation post 
stay on duty during the night of the relief and the fol- 
lowing day. 

In a withdrawal or delaying action the system of ob 
servation displaces rearward by echelon. Observation 
is established on successive positions before the troops 
occupy them. Intelligence personnel’ may be detailed 
to stay with the covering force or with elements left as 
a covering shell. 

The selection and construction of observation posts 
is fully covered in FM 30-10. The items of equipment 
usually necessary in operating an observation post are: 
telescope or field glasses, prismatic compass or aiming 
circle, watch, overlay paper, colored pencils, a map, 
sketch, or photograph of the terrain. 

In position warfare, more elaborate equipment in- 
cluding range finders, periscopes, range cards, and plot- 
ting boards, may be provided. 

The following precautions must be observed in 
operating an observation post: visitors approach under 
cover and leave under cover by a different route; the 
formation of trails converging at the post is avoided; 
fires, smoking, lights, and unnecessary noise at the post 
are prohibited. 

The number of men required to operate a post varies 
with the situation and the length of time the post is 
occupied. Two to four men may be required. One 
man observes, one records, a third may serve as mes- 
senger. Duties are rotated. In long, continued occu- 
pation of the post, reliefs are established. 

The group leader posts an observer immediately 
upon occupation of the observation post. He orients 
the map and plots the observation post on it. He takes 
a compass bearing to a prominent object to establish a 
base line and records its azimuth and range on a range 
card. The azimuths and distances to other important 
reference points are also recorded. These furnish a 
convenient means for plotting any object or activity. 
Map coérdinates may, where applicable, be transposed 
to the range card to facilitate reference in reports co. 
ering observations. 

The observer watches and reports to the recorder all 
enemy activity occurring in his sector of observation. 
The recorder enters observations on blank report forms, 
on the map, or on supplemental sketches or overlays. 
He records time, place, and the type of activity ob 


served. 





‘nformation of immediate importance is telephoned, 
onalled, or sent by messenger to the regimental com- 
and post. Other information is transmitted periodi- 
‘ly as directed. Carbon copies of reports are retained 
‘he observation post. 
(he initial report from the observation post gives the 
pl ted location of the post. Subsequent reports in- 


clude information under the following headings: 
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OP (designated by number or code). 

Azimuth of object reported. 

Distance in yards. 

Description of object. 

Time observed. 

Any additional details. 

Example: OP Magic 1; 270 degrees; 1,500; machine 
gun; 10:15 a.m.; east of road junction. 


. : ss 
-_ Fast-Moving Targets 


: By Lieutenant Colonel Grant A. Schlieker 


5 The use of moving targets is not a new development. 
4 As pointed out by Major O. F. Marston in an article in 
- The Field Artillery Journal for July-August, 1940, the 


British were using them at least as early as 1898. My 
own first experience with moving targets was as a stu- 
r dent in the School of Musketry at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
early in 1918 when, during a firing problem, a target 
realistically representing an animal-drawn supply train 
: suddenly appeared on a road 800 yards to the flank and 
P slowly moved across the front. 

As the tempo of war stepped up so did the necessary 
speed of the moving targets that represented tanks. 
Many different types have been utilized, ranging from 
narrow-gauge railroad cars carrying targets to the abso- 
lute last word in such targets now used at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground—a radio-controlled tank. Naturally 
i. the ordinary infantry post could not hope for a tank as 
a target, but improvisation bore fruit and a sled-type 


target towed by a truck made its appearance and was 
so successful that it is now utilized by nearly all units 
" and is described in paragraph 147 of FM 23-70: The 
» 37-mm. Gun, Antitank, M3. 
2 While the new target was vastly superior to anything 
A used before, there were still a number of bugs in it. To 


begin with, the body representing a tank was too small; 
ly the entire target was only five feet long, four feet high, 
) and thirty inches deep. Its narrowness tended to make 


it tip over easily in maneuvering or changing direction. 

- But to increase its size was to also increase its weight 
° with consequent reduction in smoothness of operation. 
a While the target was simple of construction, mainte- 


nance was not so easy. Owing to its wooden construc- 
tion a single hit often made it necessary to replace many 


y- pieces of wood. And because of its flat bottom, when- 


ed ever the target struck a large rock or tree, it turned over 
¥ and ripped to pieces before it could be stopped. 

In January, 1940, the Chief of Field Artillery sub- 
all mitted to the Chief of Ordnance the specifications of a 
mn. fast-moving target designed at The Field Artillery 
ns, School. is new target approximated the size of a 
. tank, being thirteen feet ten inches long, five feet ten 


inches wide, and four feet two inches high. It was 
suitable for mounting different types of targets—tank, 


scout car, motorcycles, and others. It could be towed 
and maneuvered at the speed of a tank. It was simple 
to construct and easy to maintain (being all metal), 
and its initial cost of manufacture was low. Its bridle 
was so designed that no ball or other tipping device is 
needed in making a change of direction. The bridle 
was also made so that three direct hits are necessary to 
prevent its functioning. This target could be towed 
from either end, which enabled practice to be com- 
pleted even with one end shot away. Moreover, the 
spring tension design on the superstructure enabled 
this part to withstand the shock of rough terrain. 

The drawings and description of this target were 
sent to The Infantry Board, and solely on the basis of 
an examination of these, The Infantry Board stated that 
they believed the target was suitable for infantry use. 

On the recommendation of the Chiefs of Ordnance, 
Infantry, Field Artillery, and Cavalry, the Fast-Mov- 
ing Target was standardized in June, 1940, and the 
Ordnance Department set up a procurement project of 
200 targets. By September, 1940, the targets were first 
being issued to infantry units. By now, each infantry 
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post that has facilities for antitank firing should have 
at least two of them. 

Technical Manual 9-855: Targets, Target Matériels, 
and Rifle-Range Construction, containing a description 
of the Fast-Moving Target, M2, is under preparation 
and should be distributed to units by May, 1941. 

In the meantime the following information furnished 
by the Field Artillery School may assist range personnel 
in setting up the targets. 

The targets are towed by either %-ton or 1%-ton 


trucks operating on a road near the gun positions. The 
cable extends from the coupling on the truck along the 
ground to a pulley held to the ground by a stee! pin 
1% inches in diameter and two feet long. On sof; 
ground it is better to have a piece of flat steel on the 
ground for the pulley to ride on. The clearance be 
tween the pulley and the ground, and also the clear 
ance between the top of the pin and the pulley, should 
be less than the diameter of the cable. After leaving 
the pulley on the road, the cable extends to another 
pulley, placed wherever desired, and on to othe: 
pulleys, placed wherever a change of direction of the 
target is desired. Care should be exercised in placing 
the pulleys at the points where changes of direction of 
the target are desired that the inside angle formed by 
the cable as it runs through the pulley is not less than 
135 degrees. It is also advisable to have the target ap 
proach the line of fire at a greater angle than forty-five 
degrees. 


ae 


The Sled for the 1,000-in. AT Moving Target 


The Office of the Chief of Infantry has recently re- 
ceived from Major John F. Brinson a suggestion for 
modifying the sled of the 1,000-in. antitank moving 
target. This change materially improves the operation 
of this 1,000-in. range but does not alter in any way 
the courses fired on it. 

The modification consists of shortening the sled 
from thirty-six inches to twenty-two inches. The un 
modified sled is shown in figures 40 and 41, Field Man 
ual 23-70. The modified sled is shown in the photo 
graph reproduced below. 


Modified sled for 1,000-in. AT moving target. 


It will be noted also from the photo that the rear sid 
of the sled, which bears against the pulley as the sled 
rounds the turns of the apex, has been cut away to 
form a recess. This recess is roughly the shape of that 
part of the pulley in contact with the cable. The short 
ened sled permits the wire cable fastened to the open 
end of the sled to bring the pulley of the towing cable 
close to the ends of the arc. This allows the sled to 
round the turn without any slack forming in the cable 
and thus does away with the tendency of the sled to 
bind as it begins the turn. 
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| 1EUTENANT COLONEL DAN D. HOwE, Infantry, entered 
the service from Virginia by way of the first Leaven- 
worth class of 1916. He served overseas with the 
5th Division, participating in the engagement that is 
the subject of his article in this number. During the 
fighting around Cunel he sustained severe wounds, 
for which he was later decorated with the Purple 
Heart. Colonel Howe is now stationed at Fort Sam 
Houston. 
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HaNsoN Ww. BALDWIN, who hails from Maryland, 
graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1924. 
After serving as an ensign and lieutenant (j.g.) 
aboard battleships and destroyers along the East 
Coast and in Caribbean and European waters he re- 
signed in 1927 to take up newspaper work. After a 
couple of years of reporting for the Baltimore Sun he 
joined the staff of the New York Times whose naval 
and military correspondent he has been since 1937. 
Mr. Baldwin has written several books dealing with 
military and naval subjects and has contributed ex- 
tensively to periodicals on matters concerned with 
national defense. He makes his home at Pleasant- 
ville, New York. His article in this Journat is re- 
printed in substance by permission of The Academy 
of Political Science from “The Defense of the United 


States” number of its Proceedings for January. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDWARD S. JOHNSTON, Infantry, 
is a native of Indiana and began his service as a sec- 
ond lieutenant of Infantry in the National Guard of 
that state in 1914. Appointed in the Regular Army 
in the spring of 1917 he fought the World War with 
the Ist Division. During his World War service he 
was decorated with the Silver Star (two Oak Leaf 
Clusters) and the Purple Heart (one Oak Leaf 
Cluster). Colonel Johnston is on duty as a student 
in the Advanced Course, Naval War College, New- 
port, Rhode Island. 
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CEDRIC LARSON, co-author with Dr. James R. Mock of 
“A Clearer Voice for Democracy” came to Washing- 
ton upon graduation from Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1935. Since that time he has taught school 
and been engaged in administrative duties with vari- 
ous governmental departments. He has studied ex- 
tensively in the field of propaganda techniques and 
has contributed articles a subject to a number 
of periodicals. Also with Dr. Mock he is co-author 
of Words That Won The War, a study of our pub- 


licity effort during the World War. He holds an 
A.M. degree from George Washington University 
(1939). Mr. Larson is now on duty in the Morale 
Division, The Adjutant General's Office, where he 
is connected with the camp newspaper section of 
the civil contacts department. 
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Dr. JAMES R. MOCK, co-author with Cedric Larson of 


“A Clearer Voice for Democracy,” was born in El 
wood, Indiana, eleven years after Wendell Willkie. 
He obtained his early education in the public schools 
of Arkansas and Indiana and later attended Purdue, 
De Pauw, Northwestern, and the University of Wis 
consin. He holds the degrees of A.B. (De Pauw 
1924). M.A. CWisconsin 1928) and Ph.D. (Wis 
consin 1930), specializing in history, economics, 
political science, and educational administration 
From 1930 to 1937 he was Professor of History at 
Findlay College and he now holds a post with The 
National Archives studying the administrative his 
tory of the bureaus and divisions of the War De 
partment. By way of hobby he researches the field 
of contemporary propaganda techniques. He is co 
author (also with Cedric Larson) of Words That 


Won The War. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL THOMAS R. PHILLIPS, Coast Artil 


lery Corps, is a prolific and widely known military 
writer. He entered the Regular Army as a second 
lieutenant in June, 1917, after service in the Coast 
Artillery of the Washington State National Guard. 
He is a graduate of the Coast Artillery School, the 
Air Corps Tactical School, and the Command and 
General Staff School, serving for several years as an 
instructor at the last-named. Colonel Phillips is edi 
tor of Roots of Strategy, a collection of military 
classics recently published. At the moment he is 
serving with the staff of the Puerto Rican Depart 
ment. 
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FLETCHER PRATT, military critic of the New York Post, 


has been for many years a writer of military and 
naval subjects. The short article in this number is a 
preview of part of a chapter in his forthcoming book 
America and Total War. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL GRANT A. SCHLIEKER, Infantry, 


is a member of the Arms, Equipment and Finance 
Section, Office of the Chief of Infantry. 
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The World Front 


Winter War Report 


INVASION IN THE SNOW. By John Langdon-Davies. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941. 202 Pages; 
Illustrated; $2.50. 


Despite the fact that the author of this book is not a 
trained military observer, and despite the fact that it is a 
partial and sometimes politically argumentative account, 
Invasion in the Snow is packed with military information 
about Finland. For that reason it deserves an especially 
close study in view of our own developments in winter 
warfare. 

Invasion in the Snow contains, for example, a complete 
and detailed analysis of the Finnish guerrilla warfare, an 
analysis so thorough and convincing that it leaves the 
reader with the feeling that what he read in the papers 
about Finnish heroism and fighting ability was in no-way 
exaggerated. Mr. Langdon-Davies’ treatment of the Fin- 
nish and Soviet casualty figures is also interesting and 
convincing; likewise his description of the war on the 
Karelian isthmus. 

The author quotes one Finnish ski soldier as saying, 
“What counts is being able to go out on ski patrol for three 
days and nights in a temperature of thirty below zero and 
be able to fight as well at the end of that time as at the be- 
ginning.” 

The book contains many illustrations, some taken from 
the official Russian ski manual. The author discusses these 
pictures and brings out how theoretical and amateurish 
were the winter-warfare methods of the Soviets as com- 
pared to those of the Finns. 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Langdon-Davies asks the 
question, “Whence came Finnish morale?” Any reader will 
understand the Finnish nation and its winter warfare far 
more clearly after reading this book. 





By G. V. 


Invasion of Holland 


JUGGERNAUT OVER HOLLAND. By E. N. van 
Kleffens. New York: Columbia University Press, 194]. 
180 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


The Dutch might well be termed the isolationists of 
Europe. For over a hundred years they managed to stand 
clear of entangling alliances, firmly minded their own 
business, and had no “understandings” or quarrel with any 
great power. And as a reward for a century of exemplary 
conduct they were treated to a brutal assault at the hands 
of a powerful invading army. 

Of all these things Mr. van Kleffens, the Dutch Foreign 
Minister, is able to write with remarkable restraint and in 
considerable detail. After rehearsing the efforts the Dutch 
made to prevent the conflict, he takes up the fateful five 
days that began on May 10 last with the arrival of para 
chutists, bombers, tanks and the emergence of the Fifth 
Column. His restraint is all the more remarkable in the 
passages which describe the manner of delivery of the char 
acteristic Nazi diplomatic document by the German min 
ister at The Hague. 

Juggernaut Over Holland will be a reference of im 
portance when the history of this war is written. But pend 
ing that time it ought to serve as a useful text for those 
who believe that it is possible to get along in today’s world 
by merely getting out of the way of gangsters on the 
make.—J. R. U. 
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Imprisoned Economy 


THE ECONOMICS OF FORCE. By Dr. Frank Munk. 
New York: George W. Stewart, 1940. 249 Pages; Index; 
$2.00. 


This book has particular interest for those who still be 
lieve that business men, large or small, can carry on as 
usual, or possibly even thrive, under a Nazi form of gov- 
ernment. The author is a well-known Czech economist 
now teaching in this country. He has not, however, written 
a recriminatory, violent book, but rather a remarkably calm 
and level-headed study of economic circumstances in the 
dictatorships. 

No one general class has more to fear from the Nazi type 
of government—and can expect more disruption and loss 



































ntrol to the central authorities—in a totalitarian state, 
chon business. “Politics and economics,” as Dr. Munk 
are not two watertight compartments; or if they are, 
.jtuation must lead to a swift deterioration of both the 
political and the economic systems. Human society can- 
» ot exist half-fish and half-fowl. Man cannot, despite the 
belief of some people, expect to find a dictator government 
od free business in the same bed. And if such a con- 
summation were realized, no prophetic qualities are re- 
quired to point out which of the bedfellows would soon be 
found dead on the floor. Political and economic freedom 
co hand in hand. Install even a mild brand of Fascism, 
and free business will be immediately on the run.” 

In concluding, the author discusses force and the Ameri- 
can standard. He era to agree with John Maynard 
Keynes, the famous English economist, and others, that the 
United States can make tremendous preparations for Na- 
tional Defense with little if any lowering of its standard 
of living. 

The quotation given above indicates the forceful and 
readable style in which Dr. Munk has written. 
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Undeclared War 


TERROR IN OUR TIME. By Richard Wilmer Rowan. 
New York: Longmans Green & Company, 1941. 431 
Pages; Index; $3.00. 


This is the story of the undeclared war fought from the 
time of the Armistice to the summer of 1939. It shows 
that today’s open war is merely the continuation of a long 
campaign of sabotage and propaganda, and that new weap- 
on so skillfully used by the Fascist nations: terror. 

Although Mr. Rowan gives espionage and counter-espio- 
nage a heavy share of the credit for the collapse of inter- 
national morality, he assigns to the terroristic foreign agent 
the main credit for having placed the conspirator type of 
politician in positions of power. 

Terror In Our Time describes the weird hodge-podge of 
intrigue, plotting, and assassination that attended the rise 
of the totalitarian states. 

The author is inclined to over-dramatize his facts in the 
telling, but the events of the past twenty years are ample 
substantiation of his major theme—that terror is the chief 
weapon of the Fascist diplomat. If you like plot and 
counter-plot and want to renew your headline-acquaint- 
anceship with the international Capones, Terror In Our 
Time is the book for you. In any event, the dayroom will 
appreciate a copy.—J. R. U. 
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The World to Come 


FOUNDATIONS OF A MORE STABLE WORLD 
ORDER. By Ferdinand Schevill, Jacob Viner, Charles 
C. Colby, Quincy Wright, J. Fred Rippy, and Walter 
H. C. Laves. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. 185 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


This collection of lectures contains some of the best 
thought in the United States on its subject. Most of what 
is said makes sense, and it is well that such students 
of world affairs should be turning their minds forward to 
tackle the problems of the future. Just the same, there is 
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one problem which none of the authors of this book care, it 
seems, to tackle. 

It is apparent that all of them realize clearly that a stable 
world order cannot be esiablished, or certainly cannot be 
expected to endure, without some basis of armed force. 
What we do not find discussed in this otherwise excellent 
discussion is what kind of armed force will be needed. 
How will it be organized? Who will control it? If it is to 
be strong enough to enforce the will of the majority of the 
world’s people against any recalcitrant nation, what will 
be the guarantees that those who command an armed force 
of such strength will never overthrow the international 
political powers and representatives and rule the world for 
themselves? 

This is the basic question and the knottiest one. I do 
not like to see men of such intelligence as the authors of 
this book discussing the foundation of a more stable world 
order and taking so little consideration of the one support 
of the foundation which must, more than any other, hold 
it up. 
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Close Observation 


REPORT ON ENGLAND, November, 1940. By Ralph 
Ingersoll. New York: Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1941. 
202 Pages: $1.50. 


The author of this book is the editor of the New York 
daily newspaper PM. He went to England in October last 
year in order to see for himself what the conditions were 
in London and the rest of England. He stayed there two 
weeks and then returned to New York and his newspaper, 
and wrote in a series of daily articles about what he had 
seen. Report on England is these articles in the form of a 
book. 

There is no newspaperman today who writes more viv 
idly than Ralph Ingersoll. These articles were widely syn 
dicated and were therefore read throughout the United 
States. At the same time, they are certainly worth making 
into a book. In all of his reporting, Ralph Ingersoll makes 
free use of colloquial and personal language. His reporting 
makes you see most clearly how people look and talk and 
act. It is to be hoped that he makes another trip and writes 
another book. There is much military information in this 
one, even if it isn’t expressed in military terminology. In 
fact, it is all the easier to read because it isn’t. 

He finds that “the war effort” in England is a really uni 
versal effort—“a tide in which every man, woman and 
child swims; and that there are few back eddies and waters 
in which this is not so.” 
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VERSAILLES TWENTY YEARS AFTER. By Paul 
Birdsall. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. 336 
Pages; Index; $3.00. 


There has been so much distorted thinking and speaking 
about the Treaty of Versailles and its effect on the world, 
that this careful reappraisal of the treaty and the circum- 
stances under which it was arrived at, is a great help in 
clearing our minds of the mis-statements and misinterpre- 
tations of which there have been so many in recent years. 
Using all the available diaries and accounts of the Ver- 
sailles proceedings, the author shows step by step the 
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Foundations for 


Your Library 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF MARTIAL LAW, 
by Captain Frederick Bernays Wiener, JAG-Res. 
165 pages; $2.00. 


This manual is designed to serve as a guide to 
officers handling martial-law situations and should 
prove invaluable to members of State Defense 
Forces. 


WARFARE, by Brigadier General Oliver L. 
Spaulding, Colonel John W. Wright, and Captain 
Hoffman Nickerson. 600 pages; Index; Maps; 


$3.00. 


The story of war from the first tribal squabbles 
to the time of the Napoleonic campaigns. 


AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS, by Major Matthew 
Forney Steele. Volume I, text; Volume II, maps. 
$8.00 the set. 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. 


CAVALRY COMBAT, by The Cavalry School, 
Fort Riley, Kansas. Over 500 pages; $2.50. 


A study of the characteristics and employment 
of cavalry. Based in the main on World War ex- 
amples. 


MANEUVER IN WAR, by Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles A. Willoughby. 286 pages; maps; $3.00. 


This book discusses the breakthrough at length 
and in addition covers the whole pattern of mod- 
ern maneuver and battlefield movement. 


SPEAK UP FOR DEMOCRACY, by Edward L. 
Bernays. 127 pages; $1.00 postpaid. 


This is a practical and thorough handbook of 
‘counter-propaganda. It offers to every American 
who wants to “speak up for Democracy” all the 
information he needs to get busy with. 

If this book is as widely used as it should be, 
there should be little fear that any foreign propa- 
ganda will seriously influence the minds of a siz- 
able number in this country. 

The officer who is called on to speak for the 
Army and its part in a Democracy will find this 
volume a useful handbook. 


—€ 


prejudices, the influences, and the reasons that formulated 
the treaty as we know it. Woodrow Wilson, the author 
believes, “with all his mistakes . . . emerges as the only 
man of real stature at Paris. . . . The treaty,” he goes on 
to say, “was essentially a compromise between Anglo 
American and French conceptions of a stable international 
order.” The Treaty of Versailles, thinks Professor Birdsall, 
was too severe economically and too lenient politically. |t 
should have split Germany into the smaller states of which 
it was composed. 
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AMERICA’S DILEMMA: ALONE OR ALLIED? RB, 
Sir Norman Angell. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1940. 226 Pages; $1.75. 


Sir Norman Angell, who once won the Nobel prize for 
peace, here musters a formidable argument for close co 
operation between the United States and Great Britain. 
He asks not alone for common action for mutual defense, 
but for a common action that will continue “after the 
Nazi thrust against the West has been repelled.” 

Europe failed to learn the lesson “of the necessary co 
operation.” ‘ihe United States, believes the author, “has 
now the chance to learn from the errors of others, to avoid 
the pit into which they have fallen. But it is almost cer 
tainly the last chance so to learn.” 
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WAR LETTERS FROM BRITAIN. Edited by Diana 
Forbes-Robertson and Roger W. Straus, Jr. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 240 Pages; $2.00. 


This is a remarkably fine selection of letters from peo 
ple in England to people in America—all kinds of people. 
The first letter is dated shortly after the declaration of war 
on Nazi Germany. The last letter is dated in December, 
1940. Through these private letters, none of them written 
with a view to publication, we get an intimate insight into 
the wartime spirit of the English nation. 
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ENGLAND'S HOUR. By Vera Brittain. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1941. 230 Pages; $2.50. 

In Vera Brittain’s previous work there has been much 
beauty of thought and prose. Her new book is equal in 
thought and prose to any of the others. Her description of 
the war in England as she has seen it, closes with an appeal 
to her fellow countrymen—a most moving appeal—to begin 
to seek now in a humble religious spirit what she believes 
is the one possible remedy for the ills of the world. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL. By René Kraus. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Company, 1940. 360 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 


An expert on European politics gives us a full-length 
portrait of the present fighting leader of the British Empire. 
The author has made a pretty dull job of what should be a 
most exciting life history. However, the biography appears 
to be complete in every important detail, and is not hard to 
read. The author's style suffers from over-writing in many 
passages which are justifiably dramatic. 
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SUBMARINES, ADMIRALS, AND NAVIES. By Lieu. 
renant Commander Colin Mayers, Retired. Los Angeles: 
\ssociated Publishers, 1941. 280 Pages; Illustrated; 
$3.00 
The author of this book is a retired British naval officer 

who was formerly the senior instructional officer of the 

British submarine school. In his book he discusses every 

aspect of submarines and submarine warfare. The material 

appears to be based mainly on the personal knowledge and 
opinions of the author, but it nevertheless contains much 
that is interesting. 
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IN CHINA NOW. By Winifred Galbraith. New York: 
William Morrow & Company, 1941. 285 Pages; $2.50. 


\ personal account of wartime China. It is full of ex 
periences that show how the Chinese of every class are 
taking their long-drawn-out war. There is some good mili 
tary background reading in it, and those who have served 
in China will find it particularly interesting. 


Our Own Close Interests 


Our Position in the Far East 
THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN’S NEW OR 
DER. By. William C. Johnstone. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1941. 385 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


The author is a student of long standing on our Pacific 
relations, with particular regard to China and Japan. In 
his book he describes clearly and fully our present situation 
in China and all that led up to it. 

In his concluding chapter Dr. Johnstone recommends 
that we continue to insist upon our rights in the Far East. 
We should, he believes, continue to work for the accept- 
ance of the Open Door in Asia, continue to respect the in- 
dependence of China, and insist on the maintenance of 
this independence, continue to exercise our right to pro 
tect the lives and property of our citizens, continue to op 
pose the domination of large areas in the Far East by a 
single nation, and continue to work “for the acceptance 
of the principles of ‘order under law,’ respect for treaty 
obligations, and adherence to methods of peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes.” He discusses also the in- 
struments through which these policies may be obtained. 
He thinks that we should reconsider our traditional pro 
hibition against alliances with other nations and think of 
strengthening our position in the Pacific by “the conclusion 
of defensive agreements with Canada . . . Australia, and 
New Zealand.” Better economic arrangements with the 
British dominions in the Pacific and with China and India 
would also help, as would the use of propaganda by our 
government as an instrument of foreign policy. Force, Dr. 
Johnstone believes, it may become necessary to use, but 
most important at the present is the maintenance of our 
present display of strength in the Far East—the mainte- 
nance of our troops as now stationed and the continuance 
of our present naval strategic dispositions. 


Field Manual 
BINDERS 


This binder was designed 
especially for the War Depart- 
ment Field Manuals. It keeps 
your manuals intact and in sys- 
tematic order. 


No hole-punching is neces- 
sary —the manuals slip easily 
into the binder and are securely 
locked into place. 


Price $1.50 


(20% discount in lots of 10 or more, 


f. o. b. Washington) 


The Infantry Journal 


1115-17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Machine Gunner's 
HANDBOOK 


ERE under one cover is a simple compilation of the 

fundamentals of machine gunnery. The book is 

not designed to serve as a leader’s text; its purpose is to 

help the individual machine gunner to perform his duties 

in the fire-power team. The Machine Gunner’s Handbook 

is a compendium of machine gunnery invaluable to the 
noncommissioned officer and private. 

In revising this book we have tried to include the latest 
information on the mechanical training, Browning .50- 
caliber machine gun and the mechanical training, 81-mm. 
mortar. 

The handbook is well illustrated, of course. Please 
check the table of contents to see if you cannot benefit by 
owning this book. 








CONTENTS 
Chapter I: Mechanical Training, 9. Direct Laying on Miniature 
Caliber .30 Machine Gun Ranges : : 
1. Description and Nomenclature 10. Proficiency Tests in Direct 
2. Disassembly, Assembly, Head- Laying 


space Adjustment, and 
Changing Parts. 
. Punctioning 


Chapter V: Indirect Laying, Cali- 
ber .30 Machine Gun 


1. Machine-Gun Instruments 


3 

4. Immediate Action 2. Theory of Indirect Laying 
> Caen eel Ccsning 8. Miniature TOG Problems 

- Proficiency Teste in Mechani- 4. Proficiency Test in Direct 


Laying 
Chapter VI: Auxiliary Weapons 
Mechanical Training, Browning 
Machine Gun, Caliber .50, M-2, 
Heavy Barrel 
. General Data 
. Disassembling 


cal Training 
Chapter Il: Gun and Battery 
—- Caliber .30 Machine Gun 
Gun Drill 


Hi Proficiency Test in Gun Drill 
3. Battery Drill 


1 
2 
3 . 
Chapter Ill: Marksmanship, Cali- S Penetieiie 
ber .30 Machine Gun 5. Immediate Action 
1. General 6. Stoppages 
2. pronevatiey Exercises 7. Care and Cleaning 
8. Conduct Range Practice Mechanical Training, 81-mm. 
4. Courses Fired Mortar, M-1 
5. Bales Governing Record Prac- 1. Characteristics 
tice 2. D ipti 
6. Long-Range Observation and 3. Sight — 
Adjustment Practice 4. Accessories 
Chapter IV: Direct Laying, Cali- 5. Disassembling, Assembling. 


ber .30 Machine Gun Mounting and Dismount- 











ing. 
1. Cone of Fire and Beaten Zone 6. I t i is- 
. Seed a” aan — Precautions, Mis 
R Pm... es 7. Care and Preservation 
4. Taree: Decianaticn Chapter VII: Full-Field Inspec- 
5. Fire Distribution tions 
6 Overhead Fire 1. The Infantry Pack 
7. Final Protective Lines and 2. Tent Drill 
Range Cards : 8. Display of Equinment 
8. Fire Orders 4. Equipment Tables 
Fifty Cents postpaid Discounts on quantity orders 
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How Much Help Is Needed? 


FIVEFOLD AID TO BRITAIN. By Dr. Fritz Sternberg 
New York: The John Day Company, 1941. 86 Pages 
$1.00. 


In his new book Dr. Sternberg, who contributed eco 
nomic studies of the opposing powers in Europe to The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL near the opening of the present war. 
emphatically and clearly states the case for economic aid 
to Britain. There is no question, he believes, but that de 
feat still threatens Britain, and that by itself, even with 
our present material aid, Great Britain cannot equal the 
combined resources of the Europe under Nazi domination 
in building up the supplies and tools of warfare she must 
have. Britain may defeat Hitler in the end, thinks Dy. 
Sternberg, but not unless we give her four times or five 
times the aid in money and materials we are giving her 
now. 

In terms of money, quantities, and working time, the 
author shows the existing situation and how it must be 
corrected. He uses excellent illustrative graphs and sketches 
to emphasize his points. We must turn our manufacturing 
might, he says, with the greatest speed in our power, to 
grinding out the vast quantities of the means of war of 
which we are capable. “As long as the United States is 
turning out five hundred thousand cars a month, England, 
America’s first line of defense, is threatened with defeat.” 
Thus does the author emphasize the need for immediate 
action. This book builds a stronger case in fewer words 
for multiplied aid to Britain than any other yet published. 
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Puerto Rico Itself 


PUERTO RICO: A GUIDE TO THE ISLAND OF 
BORINQUEN. (American Guide Series). New York: 


The University Society, 1940. 402 Pages; Illustrated; 
Maps; Index; $2.75. 


PUERTO RICO: WHERE THE AMERICAS MEET. 
Pictures & Text by John W. Thompson. New York: 
Hastings House, 1940. $1.50. 


These days, to get a rounded, up-to-date view of any 
of our states or territories, you can hardly do better than 
get the applicable volume of the American Guide Series. 
The results, between covers, of this government project are 
in the main excellent, and the volume on Puerto Rico is no 
exception. Resources, history, government, agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce and labor, transportation and communi- 
cation, the people, architecture, education, religion, cul 
tural life, and sport and recreation, are all adequately cov- 
ered in the first half of this new volume of the series. 
There are fifty pages or so on the three principal cities of 
Puerto Rico and something over a hundred pages of tours, 
as in all the other volumes of the American Guide Series. 

It all makes for good and informative reading. If you 
have any idea you may be ordered to Puerto Rico, this is 
the book to buy and read both before you get there and 
afterwards. There are good general maps for end pieces, 
and a clear sizable map of the island is tipped in at the b: ack 
of the book. 

Mr. Thompson’s book is much less pretentious, and is 
also one of a series, Our Beautiful Americas. It gives a con- 
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se description of the island, and its photographs are even 
sner than those in the Puerto Rico of the American Guide 
Series. 
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PUERTO RICO IN PICTURES AND POETRY. By 
Cynthia Pearl Maus. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 1941. 191 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; $2.50. 
lhe idea of collecting poems and good photographs of 

Puerto Rican scenes in a single volume is an attractive one. 

[he poems may be of variable quality but they reflect 

much of the true beauty of the island. There are a number 

of first-rate photographs, several in colors, but the reproduc- 
tion lacks some clarity. The book closes with a brief 

Who's Who of the thirteen poets and six photographers 

represented. 
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CONSCRIPTION MANUAL. By Howard C. Petersen 
and William T. Stewart, Jr. Albany, New York: Mat 
thew Bender & Company, 1941. 281 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Here in one book the authors have conveniently com 
bined the Selective Service and Training Act of 1940, the 
Selective Service Regulations, the official forms of Selec- 
tive Service questionnaires, the Presideat’s proclamation 
with respect to registration, the joint resolution authorizing 
the order of the National Guard and Army Reserves into 
active military service, the National Service Life Insurance 
act, and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief act. The 
one difficulty with such a compilation is the fact that, espe 
cially as regards to Selective Service Regulations, changes 
in regulations often follow fast after their first issuance in 
times like these. At the same time it is much handier to 
have the main material dealing with Selective Service in a 


single book, for many purposes. 
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General Subjects 


The Causes of Mutiny 


MUTINY THROUGH THE AGES. By T. H. Wint- 
tringham. New York: Fortuny’s, Publishers, 1940. 355 
Pages; $2.00. 


Wintringham’s excellent little book, New Ways of 
War, was reviewed at length in these columns two months 
ago. His present book is a study of mutiny, in which he 
describes all the great mutinies from the days of Spartacus, 
the Roman slave gladiator, to the present day. 

Mutiny, the author thinks, is essentially a class struggle. 
It is usually brought on by serious grievances and in most 
cases comes to a head over the arrest or punishment of a 
leader or member of the aggrieved group. Mr. Wintring- 
ham points to the tact that there has never been a serious 
mutiny in the United States Army as proof that mutinies 
are class struggles. “Those who try to find a psychological 
explanation of mutinies may claim that this is due to a pe- 
culiarity of the American temperament,” he writes. “But if 
they want to put forward this argument they must also 
claim that Americans are particularly disciplined and 
obedient to authority and that ‘mob feelings’ or ‘collective 
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The JoURNAL’s periodical department 
is the most efficient agent for handling 
your magazine business—both organ- 
izational and individual. It is speedy 
and accurate: speedy because orders 
are sent to the various publishers on 
the date of receipt; accurate because 
the JOURNAL understands the idiosyn- 
crasies of military addresses. 


No matter how many magazines you 
order, you have but ONE letter to 
write. If a change of address becomes 
necessary, ONE letter does the trick. 
ONE letter suffices to renew a group 
of magazines no matter what the ex- 
piration dates. 


We guarantee to meet the best price 
quoted by any responsible agent for 
any magazine or group of magazines. 
We will supply any periodical, pub- 
lished anywhere, in any language, at 
publishers’ rates or less. 
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The next time you order periodicals 
for the club, day room, or yourself, get 
a quotation from 
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Invasion in the Snow, by John Langdon- 
Davies. Fully illustrated; $2.50 postpaid. 


Here is a book by one of the few corre- 
spondents able to correctly evaluate what 
he sees from the professional military view- 
point. “Invasion in the Snow” is an exami- 
nation of mechanized warfare in the arctic 
conditions that obtained in Finland. It is 
also an examination of ski-troop tactics. 
Soldiers who serve in northern climes or 
who are concerned with ski-troop training 
should read this book. It is chock full of 
practical ideas and, moreover, it tells an ex- 
citing story. 





Allenby: A Study in Greatness, by General 
Sir Archibald Percival Wavell, KCB, CMG, 
MC Commander in Chief of the British 
Forces in the Middle East, victor of Sidi 
Barrani, Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 301 
pages; maps; illustrated; index; $3.50. 


A classic of desert warfare. American edi- 
tion ready in March. Send in your order 
now for delivery upon publication. 


New Ways of War, by Tom Wintringham. 
128 pages; illustrated; $.25. 


Although this book was written for the 
British people, Americans—in or out of the 
Army—can read it to their profit. The au- 
thor is head of a school for Home Guard 
Leaders and his experiences through four 
years of the World War and as a battalion 
commander during the Spanish Civil War 

give him the breadth of background a man 

must have to teach elementary tactics. 
Every soldier—officer, noncom, and buck 
private—will be the better after a reading 
of “New Ways of War.” Buy a half-dozen 
copies for your dayroom and watch the re- 
newed interest a few days later during tac- 
tical exercises. 
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neuroses’ cannot be developed easily among groups of 
Americans. This would be ludicrous; American roops 
have always been turbulent, democratic. . . .” He go 
on to point out that in the United States there are | Aa 
nants of feudalism, no lords or Junker landlords represen; 
ing the far past.” Our troops are well cared for and well 
paid. “. . . The immense strength and wealth of American 
capitalism explains why there have been no considerable 


mutinies. This explanation in terms of class power fits the 
facts better than any explanation in terms of national psy 
chology.” 

This is a study that ev ery leader of troops should re 


id 
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AERIAL WARFARE IN INTERNATIONAL LAY 
By William M. Wherry. Contemporary Law Pamphlets 
Series 1, Number 21. New York: New York Univer 
sity School of Law, 1939. 10 pages; $1.00. 

This little study, written after the invasion of Czecho 
slovakia but before the outbreak of World War II, bemoans 
the decline of international morality but contains the germ 
of one useful thought: that the only effective limitations 
on the permissible modes of warfare are those which can 
be enforced by reprisals. Concretely stated, this means that 
raids such as those which levelled Rotterdam and Coventry 
will cease, not because mankind improves, but when—and 
only when—the adversaries of the Luftwaffe attain equality 
in the air. Decency is enforcible only among equals; the 


strong alone will be safe.—F. B. W. 
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SHELL SHOCK IN FRANCE, 1914-18. By Charles § 
Myers. New York: Cambridge University Press Depart 
ment of The Macmillan Company, 1940. 141 Pages 
Index; $1.25. 


This British medical officer, who had much to do with 
the caring for and disposition of shell-shock cases during 
the First World War, has written his book, “to reénlighten 
members of the general public as to the nature of shell 
shock, and to convince them how dependent it is upon a 
previous psycho-neurotic history and inherited predisposi 
tion, on inadequate examination and selection of soldiers 
fitted for the front lines, and on the lack of proper discipline 
and esprit de corps; and how necessary it may be to adopt 
apparently harsh measures in order to diminish the un 
doubted ‘contagiousness’ and the needless prolongation o! 
the complaint.” The book contains many specific case his 
tories. 
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FROM PANAMA TO VERDUN. By Colonel Philipp: 


Bunau-Varilla. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Compan) 
1940. 272 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla was the man who began 
operations on the Panama Canal for the French gover 
ment. He was later instrumental in influencing the United 
States to choose the Panama site for the present canal 
Then came the Dreyfus case, which Colonel Bunau-Varill: 
solved. In the World War he lost a leg at Verdun but re 
mained a sturdy observer and commentator upon world 
affairs until he died this year just as Nazi troops wer 
marching into Paris. 
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[his autobiography of a colorful man deserves a better 
translation. Nevertheless there is much of interest and 
excitement in it and first-hand comment on the diplomacy 


ind politics of France before the World War. 
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WHAT TO SEE AND DO IN WASHINGTON. By 
George W. Seaton. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1941. 95 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $1.25. 


Any member of the Army coming to Washington for 
duty at this particular time might find it difficult indeed to 
sandwich in much sightseeing. But for his family this book 
is a good brief guide. In 1842 when Charles Dickens vis- 
ited ‘Washington he didn’t like it and said so, but Wash 
ington survived. Today, there may be a few who visit 
the beautiful city and are left cold by it, but not many. The 
author of this guide lists the sights to see by priority so that 
you can fit your tour of the city into the time you have for 
it, whether it is one day or many.—M. H. G. 
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THESE MEN. By M. J. Swetland. Harrisburg: Military 
Service Publishing Company, 1941. 312 Pages; $2.50. 


[here is many a fine tale of World War bravery in this 
book. It is divided into two parts, one dealing with the 
American Army in France as a whole and its main cam- 
paigns, and the second part covering the individual action 
of the 27th Division. The accounts of combat contained in 
These Men emphasize the conspicuous bravery of individ- 
uals rather than the tactical operations. It is good to remem- 
ber what American soldiers have individually accomplished 
on the field of battle. And here is a permanent record of 


many of their greatest feats of valor. 
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THE WORKS OF HENRY D. THOREAU. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1940. 1720 Pages; $2.49. 


Thoreau makes good reading to turn to when we get 
tired of reading too much about the present state of the 
world. At the same time many things he wrote are more 
applicable today than to the quiet decades in which he 
wrote a century ago. 

This edition contains the four books complete—Walden, 
Cape Cod, A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 
and The Maine Woods. All are printed in big, clear type. 
And incidentally, “the battle of the ants,” described in 
Walden, is still one of the best pieces of combat writing 
ever published. 
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GUERRA DE GUERRILLAS [Guerilla Warfare]. By 
Colonel Julio C. Guerrero. La Paz, Bolivia: Revista 
Militar de Bolivia, 1940. 209 Pages in Spanish. 


Little more than half.of this study treats the subject of 
guerilla warfare, the remainder containing a short treatise 
on modern tactics and a description of the Peruvian Brena 

ampaign (1881-83). Interesting are the brief narratives 
of guerilla actions of the past from the Gallic uprising 
gainst Caesar up to include the Moroccan wars ending in 
1927. One wishes the author had given more details of 
he means and methods employed by guerillas.—W. G. J. 
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Company Administration 
By MAJOR C. M. VIRTUE 


Now in its eighth edition, this book is recog- 
nized as the authority on company paperwork. 
There are few company commanders, first ser- 
geants, or company clerks who do not thumb its 
pages daily. 

This edition has been completely revised to in- 
clude all changes in Army Regulations up te Au- 
gust 31, 1940. In addition, material has been 
added to cover the change in method of handling 
clothing allowances. The new pay tables effective 
last October are also included. 

“Company Administration” is a necessity on 
your orderly room bookshelf. Incidentally, it 
makes a grand textbook for that green clerk you 
are breaking in. 


postpaid, 


Waterproof paper binding et, - 
of course 


Full cloth binding ......... $1.75 


Discounts on quantity orders 
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Court-Martial Practical Guide 
By LT. COL. T. F. MCCARTHY 


Here in one handy volume is the approved solu- 
tion for the officer doing duty as president, trial 
judge advocate or defense counsel of a court- 
martial. As a matter of fact, every officer serving 
on a court ought to have this book so that he will 
be familiar with trial routine and thus speed up 
the administration of justice. 

The material is based on “A Manual for Courts- 
Martial,” but the procedure is arranged in proper 
sequence so that the officer using the book need 
only follow the order set forth in the text. 

Three novel features add to the usefulness of 
the book. Because of its spiral binding the book 
lies flat when open. The text arrangement dis- 
tinguishes between the material for special and 
general courts. Contrasting page colors enable 
the president, trial judge advocate or defense 
counsel to select at a glance the text portion 
needed. 


75 Pages $1.00 Postpaid 
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Group Feeding 


By CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER 
Captain, Field Artillery 


ERE is something new in cook books. It con- 
tains complete instructions on how to operate 
a mess on a ration allowance, make up balanced 
menus, purchase fruits, meats, and vegetables. 
It also contains approximately 1,000 recipes, each 
recipe showing the quantities required to serve 
5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 persons. 
With this book, even the most inexperienced 
mess officer or mess sergeant can operate an ex- 
cellent mess. 


400 Pages Cloth bound $3.50 Postpaid 
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Books —' Manuals — Binders 


On these two pages we list selected manuals and books which The Infantry Journal car- 
ries in stock and can readily furnish. 

The list of Field and Technical Manuals contains about thirty new titles which have 
not been previously advertised. The list does not contain all manuals published. We have 
omitted a number of manuals pertaining to technique of the other arms and services. No 
restricted manuals are listed; we cannot furnish them — even to The Journal’s closest 
friends. 

A number of the Field Manuals in greatest demand are already temporarily out of 
print. These are omitted from the list below, but will be re-listed as soon as they are again 
obtainable, which we hope will be soon. 

In using the handy order blank on the opposite page, kindly do not order any manuals 
not listed. List them separately on another sheet and we will fill the order if possible. 

There are a number of other manuals on the way which we will list as soon as we can 
get them. 

Watch this same place in each month’s Infantry Journal for news of manuals and books. 
We can also furnish any book whatever in print—those reviewed in The Journal and any 
others whether we stock them or not. 

We especially recommend, among the books reviewed in this issue, the following: 
Allenby, by General Wavell. $3.50. 
Fivefold Aid to Britain, by Dr. Fritz Sternberg. $1.00. 
Invasion in the Snow, by John Langdon-Davies. $2.50. 
Mutiny Through the Ages, by T. H. Wintringham. $2.00. 





FIELD MANUALS 33 (24- 5 ) Signal Communications ..... AS 
1 ft : BAA 34 (25- 5 ) Animal Transport ......... .25 
2 {5 20) Camouflage nen. 13 36 (26 5) Interior Guard Duty 2. 10 
3 ( 5- 25) Explosives & Demolitions ... .25 37 (27- 5 ) Military Government ...... 10 
4 ( 6- 20) FA: Tactics & Technique .... .30 38 (27- 10) Rules of Land Warfare ..... .20 
5 ( 8- 40) Field Sanitation ........... 25 39 (28-5) The Band ................ 15 
6 (11- 10) Sig. Corps in Inf. Div. ..... .25 
8 (21- 10) Mil. Sarttation & First Aid... 25 41 (100-5 ) rh tations (Prov.) ... .25 
9 (21- 15) Equipment, Clothing, Tent 42 (101-5 ) Staff Officers FM: Orders ... .25 
re 44 ( 2- 5 ) Horse Cavalry ............ 50 
ea a ae 15 
45 ( 3- 10) Exam. for Gunners, Chem. 
: Te MN. i> 0 cb ke © %s 10 
12 (21- 30) Conven, Signs, Symbols, Abbr. .20 46 ( 4-105) AA Arty.: Organ. & Tactics..  .35 
13 (21- 35) Sketching ................ 20 47 ( 4-155) Reference Data: Seacoast 
14 (21- 40) Def. Against Chemical Attack .20 YU “ae eee 20 
16 (23- 5 ) M-1 Rifle ................ 30 49 ( 5- 10) Engr. Communications, Con- 
17 (23- 10) Springfield Rifle .......... .25 struction, and Utilities ... 1.00 


18 (23- 15) Browning Autorifle w/bipod. .25 


19 (23- 20) Browning Autorifle w/o bipod .30 51 ( 6- 5 ) FA Organ. & Drill ........ 15 
20 (23- 25) Bayonet .................. 10 52 ( 6- 20) FA Tactics & Technique .... .30 
53 ( 8- 50) Splints, Appliances, Bandages .20 
22 425- 33) Ga 26 Fle SS. s ees 15 54 ( 9- 5 ) Ordnance Field Manual .... .25 
23 (23- 40) Thompson Submachine Gun.. .15 55 (11- 5 ) Sig. Corps Communications, 
24 (23- 45) Cal. .30 MG, Heavy Barrel, cea tia Ser i 35 
Eres core sv s .30 56 (12-105) Army Postal Service ........ 10 
25 (23- 50) Cal. .30 MG, HB, Mtd. in 
; Combat Vehicles ........ .25 a en MANUALS 
27 (23- 60) Cal. .50 MG, HB, Ground .. .25 99 Field Manual Binder SE a ere 1.50 
28 (23- 65) Cal. .50 MG, HB, Mtd. in 100 Technical Manual Binder 1 as: pe 1.50 
Combet Vehicles ........ 25 (20% discount on binders in lots of 10 or more, 
29 (23- 70) 37-mm. AT Gun .......... 25 f.o.b. Washington ) 
75) 37-mm. Gun, M1916 ...... .25 (Continued on next page) 












